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THERE are circumstances under which it becomes a duty to 
encourage emigration from the mother country of a - portion 
of its redundant inhabitants. When, from events over which 
human wisdom can have no controul, the means of procuring 
subsistence and employment are not commensurate with the 
extent of the population, if the former cannot be extended to 
the demand of the latter, the latter must be reduced to a level 
with the former ; and the only question which remains for 
political economists to decide is, in what mode this operation 
can be best performed, so as to produce the most benefits with 
the least possible misery to the human species. Mr. Malthus’s 
grand specific is restraining marriages ; Sir John Sinclair re- 
commends the inclosure of -waste lands; Mr. Owen is intent 
on his establishments, combining agriculture with manufac- 
tures, through which he calculates that all the evils of British 
policy, past, present, and to come, may be remedied. Emigra- 
tion has also its advocates; and, though we ourselves are no 
friends to sending one honest Englishman from his native Jand 
till4every mean has been exhausted to render him comfortable 
within it, yet there are so many insuperable difficulties pre- 
sented to the adoption of the system of domestic colonization, 
on such an extent as would be commensurate with the present 
difficulties, that perhaps sMtGRaTton is the best mode of pro- 
viding, under ‘all the circumstances of the case, for such of 
our countrymen as may feel inclined to.search for indepen- 
dence in a foreign land. It is not our purpose here to enter 
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into an examination of the respective merits of the different 
systems to which we have alluded; or we could easily shew 
that whilst a rood of ground was untilled at home, it would 
contribute more to the strength of the state to employ our 
redundant population at home, than to send them abroad; but 
attempts have been made in vain to induce our capitalists to 
employ their money. for the purpose of inclosing and cultivat- 
ing, through means of the unemployed poor, the waste lands 
of England ; whilst a desire to emigrate, to search for unknown 
good in unknown climes, seems to be prevalent. It remains, 
therefore, to point out the best sphere of operation to which 
this spirit may direct its movements ; the spot most conducive 
to the welfare of the wanderers—and, what should never be 
lost sight of, that of the parent state. 

As to the latter part of this question, there cannot exist a 
doubt but that emigration to our own colonies must most essen- 
tially promote the interests of England. . Noone, we believe, 
has pretended to argue that it will not. But there are a species 
of detestable miscreants in this country, who, for the sake of 

ratifying their own malignant hatred to the government and 
institutions of their country, care not what misery they inflict 
upon such of their countrymen as they can persuade to become 
their dupes. These wretches have dwelt, in a high strain of 
panegyric upon the advantages which the United States of 
America present to the emigrator ; and on the superior com- 
forts enjoyed by all classes in that favoured land to those 
which England or her colonies afford. We have frequently 
combated these assertions, and demonstrated their falsehood. 
But the evil spirit is still at work, and must still be wrestled 
with ; and we are happy to have such an able coadjutor as Lieut. 
Strachan, who has ably and clearly pointed out the very ‘ supe- 
rior advantages” afforded by Canada to the industrious emigra- 
tor; and his work is a manual of instruction which every man 
who thinks of leaving his country ought to read before he 
makes up his mind as to the spot to whiel he should direct his 
course. 

Canada is not the only province of England to which gmi- 
gration might be directed, as likely to prove advantageous to 
both the state and the individual. New South Wales and the 
Cape of Good Hope are also settlements where industry, pro- 
perly directed, is sure to meet its reward; and where, under 
the protection of British laws, the emigrator is sure to reap the 
fruit of his labour in the security of his property and the invio- 
lable nature of his acquirements. The former colony is 14- 
pidly rising to a pitch of importance which its founders neve! 
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calculated upon 3 and thé latter possesses many inducements 
in soil and climate to render it a desirable station for the emi- 
grant. ‘To this colony government have turned their aftention, 
and fifty thousand pounds was voted by Parliament for the pur- 
pose of assisting such as might be disposed to remove there. 
A nember of families have accepted this assistance, and ac- 
counts have been received of their arrival; some writtet in 
all the glowing and animating language of gratitude and hope, 
others, we regret to say, couched in the querulous terms of 
discontent, and some approaching nearly to despair. From 
what we know of the country, and comparing the accounts of 
those who express satisfaction with their lot, with those which 
we have just mentioned, we must think that the disappoint- 
ment of the latter arises chiefly from the mistaken views 
which they had entertained. They who expeet to find the 
comforts of Britain, those comforts which long ase has made 
necessary to us, in any country under the sun, will be woefully 
disappointed ; but it is absurd to expect to find them ina 
newly-settled colony. Yet, to judge from the letters of some 
of the emigrants to the Cape, they really appear to have ex- 
pected something like the appearance of an English farm in 
regions where, probably, the foot of civilized man never trod. 
This is ridiculous; and to sink under such a disappointment 
is unmanly ; to vent it in reproaches on that government which 
has extended assistance to enable such as wish to emigrate, 
leaving the acceptance or refusal to their own free choiée, is 
ungrateful. In the grant made for the purposes of emigration 
government only complied with what appeared to be the general 
wish of the country; in the selection of the Cape of «Good 
Hope, they acted upon the suggestions of individuals compe- 
tent to duly appreciate its capabilities for forming a colony of 
industrious men. Those who have accepted the terms 
offered by government have done so of their own free will; 
and if they have decetved themselves in thinking that they 
would be happier out of England than in it, it is something 
“on much to blame government for what is evidently their own 
aults. 

It is’ justly remarked by Mr. Strachan, that “ Emigrants 
often fail because they have never examined the subject pro- 
perly, and find, on trial, that they do not possess the qualities 
necessary to insure success. The habits, the knowledge, and 
accommodation of manners, which this new life requites, are 
Not, perhaps, natural to them—they have not the strength, the 
courage, the perseverance which their new situation dériands.”’ 


This, we fear, is a too frequent case, and we would earnestly 
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recommend to all who may be induced to emigrate, to weigh 
carefully the advantages and disadvantages of the step they 
think of taking, before they decide ; and should they deter- 
mine upon leaving England, let them make up their mind to 
bear patiently the inconveniences they must inevitably encoun- 
ter, and to labour with perseverance, diligence, and fortitude, 
to obviate them. By such means they will not fail, either at 
the Cape, New South Wales, or Canada, to realize a compe- 
tency, and to make themselves and families comfortable and 
happy. : 

it sins not be unimportant to insert here a list of British 
subjects who emigrated to the United States in the year 1819, 
and who received recommendations for grants of Jand in the 
eo of Upper Canada, from James Buchanan, Esq. his 

ajesty’s Consul at New York. This document is eminently 
calculated to open the eyes of our credulous countrymen, who 
are ever ready to lend an ear tothe treacherous tales of a Birk- 
beck or a Cobbett. : 





English. 
Farmers,... 180] Mechanics.... 117 
‘Women.... 181 } Women...... 57 bro ~e- 1084 
Children .. 457 | Children .... 92 
Scotch. 
Farmers.... 30] Mechanics.... 30 
Women.... 11 | Women...... 9 b Total. 131 
Children .. 15} Children .... 36 
' Trish. 
Farmers.... 184 | Mechanics.... 73 
Women.... 94] Women...... a2} otal.... 810 
Children .. 319] Children .... 98 
ck ee TTS TTP ee. 


Here are upwards of two thousand British subjects, who, in 
one season, removed from the United States to Canada. These 
men had been induced to leave the land of their nativity, only 
to find their hopes blighted, and their expectations~ destroyed, 
and at last were compelled to accept of the bounty of the very 
government which, it is probable, many of them had traddced 
and insulted ! | 

Mr. Strachan, in an advertisement prefixed to his book, 
premises, that “ It is by no means his design to promote emi- 
gration, or lightly to consider the difficulties and frequent 
miseries by which it is attended. His object is to point out 
the superior advantages which Canada offers to those who are 
determined to leave the British islands for the continent of 
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America.” He states that he had “ better opportunities for 
information than any other traveller can possess,” and, from 
the sober, unadorned simplicity of the work, we are really 
prepared to say, that our opinion is, the greatest reliance may 
be placed on the author’s veracity. His reason for undertaking 
the voyage was to pay a visit to his brother, a clergyman, who 
is settled at York, in Upper Canada, and he left Scotland for 
that purpose on the 27th of March, 1819, arriving at the 
place of his destination on the 22d of May following. Here 
he collected the materials for his work, which he has thrown 
into the form of question and answer; and, by this means, 
“almost every thing which an emigrant going to Upper Ca- 
nada wishes to know, will be found in this small volume.” 

We agree with Mr. Strachan as to the political importance 
of these provinces to Great Britain. It has been the fashion 
with some Sir Politick Would-bes to depreciate, not only the 
worth of the Canadas, but of all foreign possessions; and, if 
carried to too great an extent, we do think they are an evil. 
But Canada in the possession of the Americans, or in that of 
any other European power, would most materially injure our 
commerce in the most essential points, and deprive us of a 
nursery for sailors, who, when the shrill trampet of war is heard 
to sound, will carry Britain’s thunder to the verge of the 
globe. But, independent of these calculations, there are two 
reasons why the Canadas ought to be endeared to the loyal, the 
generous, and the good. ‘These we will give in the words of 
our author. 


‘s The first is, that the Canadas are a memorial of better times, 
a standing record of former glory—torn from the most gallant nation 
of Europe, the rivals and opponents of English greatness. 

* ‘The second is, that Upper Canada is the asylum of those brave 
men who risked their lives to maintain the unity of the British em- 
pire—men who are still animated with the same noble spirit ; and 
who proved, in the late war, that they retained the same love for 
the king and our happy constitution, which conducted them through 
an unnatural rebellion.” 


Our readers will recollect that it is this latter province of 
which Mr. Strachan treats. 

In answer to the question, ‘* What-are the limits and boun- 
daries of Upper Canada ?” we learn that the province is in 
length, from the line that divides it from Lower Canada to 
Sandwich, five hundred miles ; and the mean breadth a hun- 
dred and sixty miles, equal to seventy thousand square miles, 
Or 45,800,000 acres of. land. 
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On inspecting the map it will be seen that the lands incladed 
the river Ottawa, and the lakes Nepesing and Huron on the 
north, and by the river St. Lawrence, with the lakes Ontario, 
Erie, and St, Clair, on the south, may be divided into four pe- 
ninsulas, two large and two small. The first large one is 
formed by the confluence of the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence, 
and the neck which joins it with the other great peninsula, 
stretches from York to Lake Huron, across Lake Simcoe, The 
second great peninsula is bounded on the north by Lake Hu- 
ron, and on the south by Lakes Erie and St. Clair. This tract 
of land contains many oak plains, so open, that you may ride 
in any direction as in a royal park; there are also prairies or 
plains on which no trees grow. These give great facilities 
to cultivation, and attract settlers. The third peninsula is 
formed by the river Niagara on the one side, Lake Ontario on 
the north-east, and Lake Erie on the south-west; and the 
neck is an imaginary line from the head of Lake Ontario to the 
mouth of the Grand River. This tract of land is about fifty 
miles long, and thirty-six broad ; contains 1800 square miles, 
or 100,000 acres of land. It was early settled; the great 
convenience of its water communications, the excellence of 
the soil, and the beautiful variety of hill and dale which it pre- 
sents in a greater degree than any other portion of the pro- 
vince, became so many inducements to invite emigrants to it, 
The fourth peninsula is formed by Lakes Erie and St. Clair, 
and the river by which they are connected. It was settled by 
the French, to render their communications with the Indians 
more safe and commodious, and is well peopled. From this 
rough outline of the boundaries and natural divisions of this 
province, it is evident that the greatest facilities must be 
afforded to trade and commerce from the excellent inland navi- 
gation ; indeed, our author says that “ ‘I’here is not, perhaps, 
a country on the globe, where there is so much excellent 
water communication. In the midland district, the greater 
part of the country is intersected by portions of the lake, and 
ho person can proceed from Kingston, up what is called the 
Bay of Quinte, without being filled with admiration at the 
_— inlets, by which almost every farm has a water front.’ 

41. 

The following general remarks upon the climate of this 
interesting country will, we think, be neither uninteresting nor 
unimportant. ) 

“ The prevailing wind during the winter months is the north- 
west, which is dry, cold, and bracing ; it rarely brings snow. ‘The 
deepest snow-storms are produced by a north-east wind, and are 
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frequently long and violent. The change is commonly to the north. 
west, round by the south ; and for some time the north-west blows 
vehemently, and makes a drift, or, as the Lower Canadians call it, 
apoudre. This only in the open grounds. In the woods, the snow 
continues level seldom so much as two feet, in the western parts of 
the province; but often four feet deep in the north and east. The 
frosts continue at intervals, some years, even to the 6th of June; 
slight indeed, but sufficient to destroy fruit. Light frosts sometimes 
commence again in September; and in October they are frequent, 
and become gradually more severe. In the end of this month, ice 
begins to form on the pools and small rivulets, and the trees and 
herbs droop, and change their freshness of colour.. There are fre- 
quent storms of wind in this month, attended with rain, 

‘«‘ November is commonly more pleasant than October: the winds 
are seldom so violent; the weather more agreeable ; and the Indian 
summer begins, or frosty mornings, with smoky sun-shine days, 
As the month draws to a close, the surface of the ground is frozen 
and thawed during the day by the heat of the sun, which makes 
very bad roads. Similar weather continues during part of December ; 
but, towards the 20th of this month, the snow most generally falls to 
remain through the greater part of the province: the rivers .and 
ground are completely frozen, and become well prepared to receive 
and retain the snow, which now comes in great quantities. The 
winters, however, are irregular; and, in the lower parts of Upper 
Canada, the snow that fell in November has remained till April, 
leaving good roads during all this tine ; but this is rather an extreme 
case, and never bappens so high as Kingston. 

‘* In January there is always a good deal of snow, though frequently 
checked by athaw. Towards the end of January, and the first half 
of February, we have, for the most part, the coldest weather, and 
the greatest falls of snow; but the intense cold seldom continues 
more than thtee days at one time, without a change to soft wea- 
ther. ) 

‘* March is blustering, cold, and raw: snow-storms are frequent ; 
but thesun has now a great influence. In April there are many good 
days, but little or no signs of vegetation. ‘The month of May is 
rendered chilly and uncomfortable by the prevalence of east winds, 
which continue to the middle of June, when the warm weather 
commences. July and August are both very warm, and likewise the 
greater part of September ; calms prevail, and the nights are close 
and sultry. 

“* The winters of Canada have long been an object of terror to Eng- 
lishmen ; and yet a Quebec winter, cold as it is, will be found much 
more agreeable than an English one ; and fewer, in proportion, suffer 
from its severity. The people of Canada are more careful to pro- 
tect themselves from cold: they do not expose themselves to the 
external air, without being warmly clothed ; and they are particularly 
attentive to the keeping of the head, hands, and feet, warm. These 
precautions the Indians likewise take, and never seem to be affected 
by the coldest winter. 
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~ In winter the air is very dry, and entirely deprived of its moisture 
by congelation; and, from this dryness, it has less effect on the 
human body than moist air, many degrees warmer. 

~ « The climate of Upper is milder than that of Lower Canada, the 
change being very perceptible as you proceed up the river St. Law- 
rence. At Kingston, the season is ten or twelve days earlier than at 
Montreal ; and at Niagara they are as much earlier than at Kingston. 
Indeed, the difference of the seasons at Niagara and York, though 
distant only thirty miles, is very considerable. It is evident through 
all this country, that the climate is not more essentially determined 
by the latitude than by the longitude. Here much of the surface is 
yet covered with water, and the remainder with thick weeds, so that 
the rays of the sun have very little power. Human industry appears, 
from experience, to diminish the inequality of the seasons, but has 
little or no effect in altering the average temperature. In the open 
country the snow disappears much sooner than in the woods: but 
the grain sown is thus exposed to late frosts in the autumn, and 
early frosts in the spring, without protection ; and the ground, puffed 
up and loosened with frequent freezing and thawing, throws the roots 
of the wheat out, and it immediately perishes. 

‘* As the country getscleared, the weather becomes more changeable, 
and perhaps less healthy : the ground is covered with water instead 
of snow ; and sloppy roads are more inimical] to the constitution, than 
extreme cold. It is remarked, in Canada, that the mild open win- 
ters are the most unhealthy; and for this, no other reason can 
be assigned, than -that the greater degree of moisture engenders 
pleurisy.”’ 

The population of Upper Canada is about 120,000, and it is 
computed that they double in every fourteen years. Every 
male inhabitant of from sixteen to sixty years of age is enrolled 
in the militia; but those above the age of fifty are never re- 
quired to bear arms, except on the king’s birth-day, or on some 
particular emergence. Every militia man must provide him- 
self with arms, viz. a musket, fusil, rifle, or gun, with at least 
six rounds of powder or ball. The whole militia of the pro- 
vince amounts to about 16,000men. The taxes and duties are 
so few, and so light, that they are scarcely felt. No tythes are 
collected, one-seventh of the whole lands of the province 
being set apart for the clergy, and game laws are unknown to 
the colony.* The constitution is a transcript of that of Great 
Britain. ‘ There shall be,” says the 31st of the king; 
“‘within each of the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, 
a Legislative Council and House of Assembly, who, with the 
Court ‘of the Governor appointed by the King, shall have 
power to make laws.” The king’s assent, however, is neces- 





* The law of England is the rule for decision as well as evidence, 
and the greatest impartiality pervades all the courts. 
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sary to their sanction ; and he may express his dissatisfaction at 
any time within two years. . 


‘¢ The legislative council consists of ten members, but. - they 
are never all present, seven or eight only giving regular -attend- 
ance. The House of Assembly, consisting of twenty-five members, 
who are chosen by the freeholders in the different towns and counties, 
is in the place of the House of Commons. The members of coun- 
ties. are. chosen by those who possess real property of the annual 
value of forty shillings. The voters for the towns must possess a house 
or jand of the yearly value of five pounds sterling, or have been residents 
one year, and paid ten pounds sterling rent per annum. The Coun- 
cil and Assembly are to be called together at least once year ; 
and every assembly continues four years, unless sooner dissolved, 
which it isin the power of the governor to do, as soon and as often 
as he thinks proper. The voters must, if called upon, take an oath 
that they are qualified to vote according to law.” 

“ The executive government. consists of the lieutenant-governor, 
the privy council of five members, and the. crown officers, when 
specially called upon. Consequently, an Englishman coming to this 
province, gives up nothing—he sits down under the same govern- 
ment as at home; and he will find it incessantly employed in pro- 
moting the good of the country. The truth is, there can be only 
one interest common to all; for the different authorities, with the 
exception of the lieutenant-governor, are men residing in the coun- 
try, who have little or no expectation of ever leaving it ;.conse- 
quently, they are interested in promoting its prosperity ; and the only 
recommendation that the governor can catry with him to England is, 
that, under his administration, the province committed to his charge 
hath increased in attachment to the mother country, in wealth and 
population.” 


But the most important information to the emigrant is that 
relative to the mode in which he must conduct himself on his 
arrival at. his destined home. On this head Mr. Strachan is 
full and satisfactory, and shall speak for himself. 


‘“‘ Having introduced you to the country, described its figure, and 
extent and climate, it is time to point out the manner of becoming 
settlers. And here it is to be remarked, that it is infinitely more 
advantageous, both for poor and rich, to go to Canada, than to the 
United States ; the poor emigrant gets better Jands, for nothing, than 
he can purchase in that country. He gets them close to a settlement, 
and very near a good market. On reaching Upper Canada, emigrants 
have to chuse which of the ten districts they are desirous of remain- 
ing in. Having determined this, they enquire for the Land Board— 
one has been lately established for their convenience in every district ; 
and, having attended this’ Board, the oath of allegiance is adminis- 
tered to them: they are examined, and if their answers prove satisfac- 
tory, they are ordered one hundred acres of land. The Boards are 
Permitted to give only one hundred acres of land to any applicant : 
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their powére and instructions are to be found in the Appendix,— 
Many prefer going to York, the seat of government, and applying 
to the Jieutenant-governor in council, either in the hope of getting 
a larger grant of land, from their having greater means. to improve 
it, or from curiosity, or because they thiok it better to go to the: 
fountain-head. The lands distributing to applicants are at present. 
nowhere beyond ten or fifteen miles from the old settlements : they 
consist of a range of townships in the rear of those which are already 
granted, and which are laid out parallel to the St. Lawrence and the 
lakes. 

** When an emigrant comes to York, he reports himself at the 
heutenant-governor’s office ; shews that he has come from some part 
of the United Kingdom, and is capable, by the laws‘of England, 
of holding lands. He is then permitted to take the oatlrof allegiance, 
a certificate of which is annexed to a short memorial, praying for a por- 
tion of the waste lands of the crown. This petition is lodged in the 
council-office ; and, before it is read, it is referred. to the surveyor- 
general, to report whether the person applying has ever received any 
Jands or order for lands’ before. When this report is received, the 
petition is then presented to the council by its clerk, which is read, 
and the prayer recommended to his excellency the lieutenant-governor, 
as the Board, which possess a discretionary power, think just and 
reasonable, for one or two hundred acres of land. This recome- 
mendation, when approved by the lieutenant-governor, becomes an 
order, and enables he clerk to issue his warrant to the surveyor- 
general to locate and describe the lands granted. A description is 
made out when the lands are fixed upon, which goes to the attorney- 
general for his fiat; returns to the surveyor-general, who transmits 
it to the secretary of the province, who engrosses it on vellum, 
attaches to it the great seal, and procures the signature of the lieute- 
ant-governor; after which it is registered and completed, and given 
to the person to whom the land had been ordered. In extraordinary 
cases, the Board recommend four, six, and even so far as twelve 
hundred acres ; but very rarely, and only on special grounds. 

“« The Jands are granted with a condition not to be disposed of 
for three years, and no deed can be issued till the settling duties are 
performed ; which duties are, to clear five acres upon each hundred 
granted, and the half of the road in front of the same. 

“* The settler, having procured his order for lands, and having 
located the same, now proceeds to perform his settling duties, which 
are very soon done by active men ;~insomuch, that many have ap- 
plied for their deeds, or patents, in two months after their land 
had been granted in council. The facility with which property is 
made by settlers (I speak at present of those who get one or two 
hundred acres), is truly astonishing. Mr. Fairfield passed through 
Kingston, with an axe on his shoulder, a small sleigh, drawn by an 
old horse, containing his wife and three children, and half a dollar 
in his pocket, He took a piece of land to clear, which enabled him 
to present his petition for Jand, and was granted two hundred acres 
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In ten years his clearing was very large; he built.an excellent brick. 
house, having long before erected a good barn ; and his property 
was valued at two thousand pounds, or eight thousand dollars. —James 
Cline was granted one hundred acres of land; engaged to get out 
lumber for the winter season, in consideration of receiving a yoke 
of oxen in the spring. Went upon his land, cleared two acres, which 
he planted with potatoes, and one acre with Indian corn: got another 
acre ready for turnips. His cattle got low, and he hired himself 
out to mow grass, and to harvest grain; in doing which he made 
forty dollars. His potatoes were a large crop, about five hundred 
bushels, bis corn was likewise good, and his turnips prodigious. 
Unfortunately, he sold three hundred bushels of potatoes, at a quarter- 
dollar, in the fall; the remainder he buried till spring, at which 
time he sold them for half a dollar per bushel. The corn he kept. 
for his cattle ; and sold only one hundred bushels, at a quarter-dollar. 
The money that he procured for his labour and crop enabled him 
to purchase two cows, and to clear and fence ten acres for spring 
wheat, beside potatoe, corn, and turnip ground, as before. His 
neighbours assisted him in building a log-house and a log-barn; and 
he married the daughter of one of them. He redoubled his indus- 
try; in two years after he purchased two hundred acres, adjoining 
his own one hundred, for three hundred dollars, payable by instal« 
ments of fifty dollars a-year, with interest. Ina very few years he paid 
this up; and in twelve years he had one hundred and thirty acres 
cleared ; had built two excellent barns, one for hay, and another 
for grain; and had likewise built a good substantial stone house— 
and lives in great comfort. . 

‘* It would be endless to enumerate all the examples that occur, 
many more extraordinary than those mentioned. Mr. James Camps 
bell, whose property, before he died, was worth several thousand 
pounds. Mr. Casey, equally opulent ; or J. Simpson, Esq. member 
of the House of Assembly, who had nothing a very few years ‘ago, 
but his industry, and is now one of the most wealthy men in the 
province. The emigrant, who comes out possessed of industrious 
habits, and who does not allow himself to be led away with the 
ridiculous hope of finding a place. where idleness may repose itself, 
while the earth shal] produce its fruits spontaneously, will not fail of 
rendering himself comfortable. The happiness and prosperity of 
all the inhabitants of the colony depend upon their industry, and 
general good conduct. All visionary expectations must be thrown 


saat no person will succeed who is not of sober and laborious 
abits,” 


Mr. Strachan next proceeds to explain why the stream of 
emigration flows to the United States rather than to Canada, 
and exposes many of the falsehoods by which Birkbeck has 
succeeded in ensnaring many poor wretches to follow him to 
his miserable settlement in the Illinois. .\n estimate of the 
expenses in going to Birkbeck’s settlement, and to Upper -Ca. 
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nada is inserted, which will probably have some weight. with 
many individuals in determining their conduct. It appears. 
that the former journey is more expensive by two-thirds than 
the latter, whilst produce in Upper Canada sells at an advance 
of upwards of thirty per cent. on what the same can be sold 
for in the Illinois territory, even taking Mr. Birkbeck’s list of 
prices, which are considerably above the truth. 

For the manner in which land is cleared, we must refer to 
the volume. When cleared, ‘ it produces all the necessaries, 
and enables the owner, if industrious, to purchase all the com- 
forts of life. It does more—it enables the parents to provide 
for their children, without care or anxiety. Every industrious 
and sober farmer grows rich.” As a proof of his assertions, 
Mr. Strachan gives a list of twenty-six heads of families, who 
have been settled in the colony from nine to twenty-eight 
years, and who, commencing without any capital, have realized 
property tothe amount of from one to six thousand pounds 
each. 

We have already devoted so much space to this article, that 
we must pass over Mr. Strachan’s visit to the Falls of Niagara, 
and his description of that stupendous natural curiosity. In-. 
deed, as we conceive the chief merit of his book consists in 
the necessary information and instruction to emigrants, the 
Omission is less material. We must, however, notice.a scheme 
suggested by Mr. Strachan’s brother, for prosecuting discoveries 
in Africa, by which means he supposes that the objects of 
Captain Tucker’s voyage might be accomplished with little 
hazard or difficulty. It is to- attempt the navigation of the 
river by north-west canoes, manned chiefly with Canadians, 
all under one officer. From the celerity of movement of these 
vessels, the voyage would be accomplished in so short a time, 
that they might be made to convey a sufficient quantity of 
provisions for thé period, with other necessaries, to render the 
expedition independent of the natives ; whilst, if cases of 
difficulty should o¢cur, and the crews be unable to cope with 
superior force, the canoes would proceed with such velocity, 
(on an average sixty miles a day) that they could never be over- 
taken. This plan appears feasible ; still we doubt whether 
the inhabitants of Canada could bear the climate of Africa, so 
as to enable them to perform the voyage. 

All denominations of religion are free in Upper Canada; 
for, although there is an establishment for the episcopal clergy, 
they have no political power. ‘There is a Bishop of Quebec, 
and the number of established clergy in the province was 
twelve when our author was there. “The prospects,” he 
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adds, “ are brightening, and a clergyman will soon be found 
in every settled township.” 


‘© At present the clergy of the established church are paid by the 
venerable Society for propagating the Gospel in foreign parts; and, 
while government grants lands in fee simple for nothing, few persons 
will take up reserves, except in old settlements. But, ‘as these set- 
tlements extend, they will be more sought after, and become pro> 
ductive, so that, in a few years, there is every reason to believe, 
that they will yield enough to maintain a considerable number of 
clergymen. : 

‘* The livings have been lately increased, through the munificence 
of the British parliament, aiding the Society for propagating the 
Gospel in foreign parts, from 1501. to 200l. sterling per annum, cleat 
of all deductions. Since the war, the climate is no longer deemed 
frightful, or the state of society nearly savage: and the same diffi- 
culties will not be experienced in procuring clergymen from England, 
as heretofore.” ory 


The facilities for obtaining education are very favourable. 
In 1807 a law was framed, establishing a school in every dis- 
trict, in which the classics and mathematics are to be taught, — 
the teacher to have a salary of one hundred pounds per annum. 
There are at present eight of these schools in a very flourishing 
state, containing upwards of three hundred scholars. There 
are also common schools, at which five thousand children are 
instructed, together with Sunday schdols for those who are not 
in circumstances to attend throughout the week. ‘No man 
need be deterred,” says Mr. Strachan, “ from coming to Ca- 
nada on account of the education of his children, for he can 
get them, generally speaking, cheaper, and as well instructed 
in Canada as at home.” : . 

That the labour of the teachers of the gospel, and the in- 
structors of youth has not been without effect, is evident from 
the following very interesting passage. 


““ My brother had, by his exertions and encouragement among the 
péople, caused a chapel to be built, about eight miles from York, 
where he officiates once a month ; one of the young students under 
his care reading the service, and a sermon on the intermediate Sun- 
days. On his day of doing duty, I went with him, and was high! 
gratified. The chapel is built in a thick wood; the ground on whie 
it stands, and a small space for a burial-ground, having been cleared 
On purpose. This gives a most picturesque, and, as it struck me, 
asolemn appearance to the scene. The church is too low for. its 
length, but it is very comfortably fitted up. The dimensions are 
sixty feet by thirty : the pews are very decent ; and, what was much 
better, they were filled with an attentive congregation.—As you see 
very few inhabitants on your way out, I could not conceive where 
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all the people came from; and it was pleasing to hear the voice of 
prayer and thanksgiving rising up from the wilderness, I hope in 
sweet memorial, before the Lord. The people were clean and neatly 
dressed, and interested in the service. 

‘“* After the sermon, the clergyman descended from the pulpit, 
and went to a small altar, erected behind it, in the east end of the 
church. He then directed that those who were desirous of being 
baptized should approach. Never was I more astonished than to see 
five grown-up persons, the youngest upwards of twenty, and the 
eldest, perhaps, forty, proceed to the altar. In Scotland, I had never 
seen a grown-up person baptized, except once, by the Anabaptists; 
for it ig the universal practice to baptize children as soon. after 
they are born as possible. The solemnity before me was new, but 
highly interesting : the calm and dignified seriousness with which the 
clergyman addressed the persons to be baptized, the lively appeal 
made to their witnesses and the congregation, the sweetness of our 
Saviour’s invitation, and the encouragement and hope which he felt of 
their performing sincerely the vows they were taking, from their 
coming voluntarily forward, aflected me, even to tears. ‘Two of the 
candidates were dissolved in tears; and the countenance of the eldest, 
aman of rather a stern appearance, seemed for a moment convulsed, 
by repressing his feelings. The congregation was fixed in attention, 
and seemed scarcely to breathe. And when they were taken one by 
one, and the water poured upon them, followed by the sign of the 
cross, accompanied by the solemn and interesting words, ‘ We re- 
ceive this person into the congregation of Christ's flock, and do sign 
him with the sign of the cross, imtoken that hereafter he shall not 
be ashamed to-confess the faith in Christ crucified, and manfally to 
fight onder his banner against sin, the world, and the devil, and to 
continue Christ’s faithful soldier and servant unto life's end,’ there 
was not a soul present that did not sincerely cry, Amen. The ex- 
citement was too great to have continued much longer; but our 
blessed religion never appeared to me before so beautiful and in- 
teresting. | 

** On our return home, I enquired of my brother, whether such 
occurrences frequently happened? ‘ Since the building of this church, ° 
I have baptized nearly four hundred persons, half of them grown-up, 
sometimes fifteen or sixteen together.’ It is always interesting to 
behold such coming forward to baptism—it is encouraging to the 
clergyman ; it seems to be a blessing on his labours, and a proof that 
they are not in vain.” | 


We have already, on account of the important nature of Mr. 
Strachan’s work, devoted a considerable space to the notice of 
it; but we cannot close our review without adverting to the 
disturbances created in this province by the notorious Robert © 
Gourlay. It might have been expected that sedition, having 
full employment in England, would not have crossed the At- 
lantic, to tamper with an innocent and simple people, and 
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spirit them up to insurrection. It however appears, that’ no 
spot, however remote, ean restrain the machinations of this 
fiend, and Canada, as welt as England, has been made the 


scene of its operations. 


Robert Gourlay is the son of a once opulent farmer in. Fife- 
shire; but, like most reformers, being grossly deficient in the 
practice of the most obvious. duties, he behaved in such an 
insolent and turbulent manner at home, that he was, in conse- 
quence, expelled his father’s house. Soon after he libelled 
Lord Kelly, and being compelled to leave Scotland, he took . 
a farm in Wilts, the property of the Duke of Somerset, 
Here he got. involved in a suit of Chancery with bis landlord, 
and during this, period was the friend and correspondent of 
Cobbett and Hunt, He was also a member of the Bath Agri- 
cultural Society ; but having circulated an infamous attack 
upon its members, and refusing to retract and apologize, he 
was expelled with disgrace. 

Having lived as long in his own country as he found conve- 
pient, he emigrated to Canada, where he was known to the 
Hon. Thomas Clarke, a member of the Legislative Couneil, 
who introduced him to the Hon. William Dickenson, another 
Legislative Counsillor. Through these gentlemen he would 
have obtained the patronage of the governor, had his conduct 
deserved it, He, however, would not take the oath of allegi- 
ance, and therefore could not obtain a grant of land, : 

He had not been long in Canada before he announced a 
design of drawing up a topographical account of the province, 
and he took a mest curious way of obtaining information. He 
published an address, calling upon the freeholders of each 
township to assemble on a given day, for the express purpose of 
supplying answers to the queries he propounded. The inhabi- 
. tants were desirous of promoting a work of this kind, and no 
difficulties were thrown in the way of Mr. Gourlay’s scheme, 
Having thus introduced himself to the notice of the people of 
the province, and set the meeting system on foot, he published 
a violent and inflammatory address, and traduced, most viru- 
lently, all who did not adhere to him. . He suggested the idea 
of sending a commission to England to petition the Prince 
Regent for redress of grievances; and he proposed that ten 
thousand dollars should be raised by subscription to defray the 
expenses. ‘Nine hundred actually were raised, which he spent 
in travelling through the provinces on his seditious mission. 
The rest of his conduct was an exact epitome of the proceed- 
ings of the radicals in England. Meetings and a convention | 
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of, delegates were held ; petitions (all written by Mr. Gourlay) 
were agreed to, and the whole province appeared in commotion, 
which was put an end to by the banishment of the agitator, for 
refusing totake the oath of allegiance. Mr. Strachan repre- 
sents the adherents of this fellow to have been far from nume- 
rous, and those the least respectable persons in the province, 
and when he was there tranquillity was completely restored. 

This is only a brief outline of the character and conduct of 
this jacobin emissary ; but our readers will not fail to distin- 
guish in it all the peculiar marks which characterize the spe- 
cies. He is a bad son, a bad servant, a bad neighbour, and a 
bad subject ; and yet he has the impudence to set himself up 
for aredresser of grievances! Such are nine hundred and 
eye out of a thousand of those who now agitate this 
kingdom ; but we hope that the eyes of our fellow-countrymen 
will yet be opened to the enormity of their crimes, and consign 
them to well-merited infamy and disgrace. 

Inan appendix Mr. Strachan instructs the emigrant in the 
mode of application at the seat of government in Upper Ca- 
nada for a grant of the waste lands of the crown, and process 
to issue of the patent grant; the form of a location ticket; 
the rules and regulations of the Land Boards ; the Montreal 
wholesale prices ; the prices current at Kingston or York 
market ; with the table of retail prices at York, all of which 
will be useful to the emigrant, to whom we confidently recom- 
mend this little volume. | 
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The Qutlaw of Taurus ; a:Poem... To which are added, Scenes 
Jrom. Sophocles. By Thomas Dale, of Bene’t College, 
Cambridge, Author of the ‘ Widow of the City of Nain.” 
8vo. Pp. 120. Richardson, Cornhill. 1820. . 


Tux author of this poem, Mr. Dale, is already known to our 
readers by his first. effusion, The Widow of Nain, which, hav- 
ing passed to a third edition so quickly, appears to have ob- 
tained its meed of well-deserved approbation. Thus encou- 
raged, the youthful aspirant has made a further trial of his 
strength, previous, it seems, to taking a more arduous flight, 
which we shall notice ere we conclude. His present subject 
is, The Outlaw of Taurus, whose history is thus given by Eu- 
sebius, according to Mr. D.’s translation.* 


«* When, after the death of the tyrant Domitian, the apostle Jobn 
had returned from the isle of Patmos to Ephesus, at the solicitation 
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* We have corrected one or two words in this translation. 
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of the brethren he undertook a tour through the provinces adjacent 
to that city. His objects in this journey were the ordination of 
bishops, the personal superintendance of the churches, and the sepa- 
ration of such persons as were indicated to him by the Spirit, to the 
exercise of the clerical office. On his arrival at a city not far from 
Ephesus (the very name of which is mentioned by some writers), 
after he had consoled the brethren by exhortations, he beheld among 
his audience a certain youth, whose commanding stature and en- 
gaging aspect bespoke a corresponding nobility of mind. Turning 
to the bishop whom he had just ordained, he exclaimed, ‘ In the 
presence of the church, and in the sight of Christ, I commit this 
youth to your utmost diligence.’ He having received the young man, 
and given the required promise, the apostle, having solemaoly reiterated 
his charge, returned to Ephesus. 

‘© The Presbyter, admitting into his own family the youth who 
had been thus consigned to his care, after having instructed,* 
strengthened, and cherished him, administered to him the ordinance 
of baptism. After this, however, he relaxed his former vigilance 
and caution, imagining that he had secured him by the most effectual 
restraint, the seal of the Lord. But certain of his former compa- 
nions, dissolute, bebauched, and abandoned to every species of vice, 
endeavour to corrupt the youth, who had been too early released from 
restraint. And first they entice him by magnificent banquets ; after- 


wards, stealing out by night for purposes of robbery, they persuade 


him to accompany them ; and, in a short time, excite him to attempt 
some action of greater atrocity. 

“ But he, becoming gradually inured to vice, like a spirited and 
unbridled charger galloping from his right path, and champing his 
bit, is hurried by the very nobility of his soul, more deeply into the 
abyss. Having renounced all hope of salvation in his Redeemer, he 
meditated no trivial action; but, as one reduced to utter desperation, 
determined to perpetrate some great exploit, disdaining, even in guilt, 
to be on an equality with the rest. Having, therefore, collected his 
associates into a band, and procured himself to be appointed their 
leader, he surpassed all others in violence, slaughter, and atrocity. 

‘‘ In the course of time, some exigence requiring his presence, John 
is once more summoned to the same city. Having arranged all the 
circumstances, on account of which he came, ‘ Now, said he, ‘O 
bishop, restore to me the deposit which Christ and I committed to 
your custody in presence of the church over which you preside.” He 
at first stood mate with astonishment, imagining that money which 
he had never received was required from him through some calumny ; 
he could neither believe that what had never been entrusted to his 
care was demanded from him, nor could he impeach the veracity of 
the apostle. But when he exclaimed, ‘ I demand the young man, 
even the soul of my brother,’ the old man groaning deeply, and 
bursting into tears, replied, ‘ He is dead.” ‘* And in what manner 
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did he‘die?’ ‘ He is dead to God,’ rejoined the bishop : ‘ he hath 
departed, being impious, and abandoned, and a most desperate robber, 
And he now. occupies a mountain opposite the church, with his 
equally lawless associates.’ 

.*© At these words the apostle rent his garments, and with a bitter 
groan striking his forehead, exclaimed, ‘ To what. an excellent guar- 
dian did I entrust the soul of my brother !—But procure me instantly 
a horse and a guide,’ He hastened, even as he was, directly from the 
church ; and, having arrived at the place of his destination, is cap. 
tured by the advanced guard of the robbers, neither endeavouring to 
fly, nor imploring life, but exclaiming, ‘ For this very purpose [ 
came ! conduct me to your chief.’ 

© The leader, armed as he was, awaited his arrival. And when 
he recognized John advancing towards him, overpowered with shame, 
he betook himself to flight. But the apostle, forgetful of his age, 
eagerly pursued him, exclaiming, ‘ Wherefore do you fly from me, 
oh my son! from your father, aged and unarmed? Pity me, oh my 
child, and fear me not: you still possess a hope of. salvation. I will 
make atonement for you to Christ. Willingly would. I endure death 
on your behalf, even as the Lord died forme. I will give my own 
life as a ransom for you: stop and believe: Christ hath sent me.’ 
The youth hearing these words, at first stood still, with his eyes fixed 
upon the ground : next he threw off his arms, and, trembling burst 
into a flood of tears. He then met the old man advancing, and with 
bitter sighs and lamentations implored his pardon, being, as it were, 
baptized a second time in his tears, only concealing his right hand. 
Then the apostle pledging his faith and vowing that he would obtain 
pardon for bim from his Redeemer, having fallen on his knees and 
prayed, kissed the right hand of the young man as if it had been pu- 
rified by repentance, and led him back tothe church. Having be- 
sought God on his bebalf with many prayers, and striving together by 
frequent fastings, and soothing his soul by many scriptural * exhorta- 
tions, the apostle, as they say, did not depart till he had restored him 
to the church, having afforded a signal example of sincere penitence, 
an illustrious instance of regeneration, and a trophy of a conspicuous 
resurrection. | 

‘* The Author would apologize for this very hasty, and, he 
fears, imperfect translation ; but that the confined space which 
remains to him will be much better occupied in assuring his 
readers, that there are strong proofs of the authenticity of the above 
legend. Irenzus, who lived A. D. 178, (that is within less than a cen- 
tury after the death of St. John,)- and Clemens Alexandrinus, affirm 
that all the Presbyters, who were in habits of intimacy with the apos- 
tle, professed to have received thetradition immediately from himself. 


« Eusebius calls it wudov, od wudov, crag dvre Adyov, reps lwawev 
~ ‘ \ , 
rou AmoorcAou mapadedoucvov, nai mynuan wEepurayevov.” 
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Upon this ground-work Mr, Dale has reared a fabric both 
probable and pleasing. The outlaw, in the first place, becomes 
an object of interest, from the protection he gives to the neigh- 
bouring peasantry, and for his sorrow at the necessary blood-’ 
shed of victory. He is also attended by an unwarlike friend 
named Azor. Their mutual oa, SE to relieve the 
darker shades of the mountain bandit. ‘The apostle, on learn- 
ing his situation, sets off to the haants of the troop, and is 
carried by the sentinels to their leader, his lost disciple. After 
some exhortation he awakens in the heart of the young man, 
these early impressions which were almost obliterated, and his 
repentance is encouraged by the discovery that Azor is the - 
maid whose loss principally drove him to these excesses. Such 
is the plan, and such the denouement of this: little piece, 
which thus becomes the vehicle for much beautiful poetry. 
But it possesses an higher claim upon our attention than the 
pleasure it may afford. Several passages breathe with true 
pathetic feeling, especially the meeting of St. John and his 
disciple Leo. The sentinel and party who took the straggler 
had brought him before the leader, and having received praise 
for their vigilance, are dismissed to their posts. Then follows 
this detail. : 


** The bandit and his troop are gone, 
The captive-saint is leftalone; 
And oh ! that struggling pang intense, 
That agony of keen suspense— 
That mingling strife of hope and fear— 
Of visions bright—and bodings drear— 
When love in all its fervour burns, 
And on his child. the father yearns _ 
Yet dark. recurring doubts repress 
His soul’s awakening tenderness ; é' 
And paint his son, cut off from heaven, 
False to the last, and unforgiven, | 
While dimly yet the pale lamp threw 
Its lone beam through encircling shade, 
Nor—glimmering—yet revealed to view. 
His features, or his form betrayed ; 
One solemn moment all was still— 
And oh! what wild emotions wake ;. 
How keenly throbs that struggling thrill, 
As if his aged, heart would break! 
Gently at length the chieftain spake ; 
‘ Old man, whoe’er thou art—draw near ; 
If true thy tale thou needst not fear ; 
If false, no vengeance waits thee here. 
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What power through citcling foes could guide ? 
By whom to methine errand given ?’ : 
Firmly the aged saint replied, 
* THE LORD OF EARTH AND HEAVEN. 


That voice went straightway to his heart, 
And instant from his couch he sprung 
With sudden and convulsive start, 
As by some keen remembrance stung : 
And pale as lifeless marble grew 
His sunken cheek’s sepulckral hue ; 
And shuddering dread, and deep amaze 
Were mingled in his first wild gaze, 
As if the forms that frowned by night, 
Arose to blast his waking sight. . 
So when the Phantom seer arose, 
. , Dread herald of impending woes, 
Aghast the destined monarch stood— 
Fear fixed his eye, and froze his blood. 
But soon, that causeless awe controlled, 
No bloodless shade his eyes behold, 
No spectre of unearthly mould— 
It was his friend, his guide, his sire, 
That hallowed saint—whose eye of fire 
Had pierced where marshalled seraphs shone, 
And seen THE MIGHTIEST On his throne ; — 
To whom, with looks‘of love divine, ' 
Eré yet the chain of nature broke, 
The agonizing Saviour spoke— 
‘ Behold that mother—she is thine !" 
Oh ! when the Prophet-saint he knew, 
How burnt his cheek with shame's deep hue ; 
O’er his wan brow, with sorrow shaded, 
What mixed emotions flashed and faded. 
But words that burn are all too faint, 
The struggle of the soul to paint ; 
As well might human art essay 
In living colours to pourtray 
The glories of departing day ; 
And trace the thousand tints of even ; 
Vain hope! unless to man were given, ° 
To bathe his brush in-hues of heaven. 
Where is that glance of: martia} pride, 
That lightened -throvgh the battle-tide ? 
That lip of scorn, that eye of fire, 
Beneath whose hate, disdain, or ire, 
The brow of bold presumption quailed, 
And vice its demon-darkness veiled. 
That eye hath drooped, unarmed to brook 
The meek apostle’s piercing look ; 
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The glance, e’en warriors shrunk to-scan, 
Hath. sunk beforé a weak old man. . 

And as he turned his head aside, . 

(O ! was it penitence or pride) 

Struggling with sighs that seemed to choke — 
His utterance, thus the Patriarch spoke :— 












































From so long and continued an extract, our readers will be 
enabled to appreciate for themselves the pathos and the versi- 
fication of the poem, which possesses many such passages, 
particularly the recognition of Irene in Azor. 

Nor does the descriptive parts fall short of their appropriate 
beauty. The Asiatic scenery of Mount, Taurus is well de- 
picted in the following lines. 


‘* Fearless and firm, the man of God 
The long-forgotten pathway trod, 
Through groves, by nature’s hand arrayed 
In that rich luxury of shade, 

Which blooms where no rude hands repress 
Her own unstudied loveliness. 

Here lifts the pine its graceful form, 

And there the proud oak braves the storm, 
While the light tendrils of the vine, 
Round each in wild luxuriance twine. 

On that blest clime heaven's favouring eye 
Looks down in all its radiancy, 

And rears Elysian bowers on earth, 

And kindles beauty into birth, 

Ob ! nurtured there by genial dews, 

The golden-crowned narcissus blows, 
There, with its deepest, loveliest hues 
Spontaneous springs the virgin rose ; 

And there unnumbered flowers exhale 
Soft odours to the fragrant gale, 

And waft that incense to the skies, 
Perverted man too oft denies. 

‘Mid scenes like these the Grecian lyre 
Enraptured woke its earliest fire ; 

The young bard glanced his beaming eye 
On the fair earth, and fairer sky, ) 
Till each assumed a brighter hue, | 

And scenes of wild enchantment grew, 
And hope believed what fancy drew. 
With grace divine through every grove 
He saw a virgin Dryad rove ; 
Beneath each pure transparent rill 
There bloomed a Naiad, purer still. - 
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In the sweet warbled strains that rung 

Incessant through the echoing grove, 

A choir of heavenly sisters sung 

The lay of raptare and of love. 

A Goddess'swayed the moon's pale beams 
More lovely thau her own chaste gleam ; 
While on yor burning orb of pride 

A power more glorious seemed to ride : 
A youth of matchless beauty he, 

The God of light and. poesy. 

Alas ! that pure devotion’s fire, 

Proud impulse of the deathless soul, 
Should thus to heaven’s bright orbs aspire, 
Nor rise to that eternal Sire, 

Whose mandate formed and fixed the whole.” 


We may, then, assure the readers of the Widow, that the 
expectations which she excited will be fulfilled by the Outlaw. 
hese two poems, we think, give us every reason to suppose 
that the public will not be disappointed in the more arduous 
attempt of translating the Qidipus Coloneus of Sophocles. 
Of this a short specimen is here printed, which, as it is exhi- 
bited for the express purpose of critical observation, we shall 
more minutely examine. _ 

The first extract is a translation of that part where the cho- 
rus request (Edipus to leave their country as being loaded with 
crime. Upon this Antigone remonstrates with them ina most 
feeling manner, which Mr. D. has thus translated. 


‘* Oh ! yet one moment, venerable strangers ! 
Although ye shrunk recoiling from the words 
Of my poor aged father, while he told 

Of deeds most foul, yet most reluctant too, 

I do conjure you, turn not thus from me, 

While here, in bitter anguish, [ implore 

Your pity for my Sire. With eye undimmed 
Save by continual tears, do I behold you ! 

Look on me as your own beloved daughter— 
Think, think you hear ber pleading for a parent, 
And let the tender thought excite your mercy ! 
On you alone, as on the Gods, our hopes, 

Our latest hopes, depend. Oh, then relent, 
And grant the boon I dare not yet expect, 

But cannot cease to hope. I would implore you 
By each fond tie affection loves to cherish, 
Your infant offspring, your paternal home, ‘ 
Your smiling wife, your country’s patron God ! 
Where will ye find the man who can escape 
When heaven itself constrains bim 2” 
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Every scholar will acknowledge that this is a most excellent 
rendering of the original; and, what is a great beauty seldom 
attained, very literal too, except the lines, 


«¢ On you alone as on the Gods our hopes, 
Our latest hopes depend. Oh then relent, 
And grant the boon I dare not yet expect, 
But cannot cease to hope.” 


The original is much more simple. © The single word 
adoxspor Mr. Dale has expanded rather too prettily.into “ I dare 
not yet,” &c. A little more trouble might have compressed 
those four lines into two with better effect and greater confor- 
mity to Sophocles. For instance, thus : 


On you as on the Gods depend our hopes ; 

Grant then the boon I dare not yet expect. 

By each fond tie I humbly would implore, 
&e. &e. &e. 


_ The answer of the Chorus is accurately given, and (&di- 
pus’s reply is translated with much poetic vigour. ‘The first 
lines are certainly very fine, and the high strain at first assumed 
wellkept up. But there is one passage where the sense is 
missed. (&dipus merely sayshe should have been justifiable 
in repelling his father’s insult, even if he had known his. father. 
Much more, then, is he free from all guilt of parricide, being 
entirely ignorant of their relationship. This Mr. D. trans- 
lates— 


Nay, had I e’en been conscious of the crime, 
Scarce could ye then have deemed me more abandoned. 


Sophocles says, ** So that if wittingly I had done these 
things, yet not even then should I be wicked.” Mr. D. 
must change more into thus, and his lines will then come 
nearer the sense of the original. With this exception Qédi- 
pus’s speech is an excellent specimen of the translator’s powers. 
The next extract is the dialogue between Antigone and her 
brother, Polynices, after GEdipus, their father, had refused to 
accompany-him to Thebes, and had denounced dreadful curses 
on his head and his brother’s. We have nothing to object to 
this, but that Mr. Dale seems to have overlooked a great beauty 
in the fourth line of the Greek. Antigone says, ‘* Lead back 
the army to Argos as quick as possible, and do not destroy 
thyself and him, and the city.” Where by him she, in a most 
gentle and delicate manner, hints at his brother Eteocles, who 
had driven him from Thebes. ‘Their mutual deaths were the 
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prophecied consequence of an attack on that city. Mr. D, 
amplifies thus : 


“* O lead thy bold confederates back to Argos, 
Nor madly rush in one devouring ruin 
To whelm thyself—tby country.” 


We next have a translation of the chorus Es @ucsior. In re- 
ducing these into English verse,:much latitude must be taken. 
However, Mr. Dale has accomplished his task in a very concise 
and elegant manner, there being as little addition to the literal 
Greek as can possibly be expected by those who have made the 
same attempt. Asin the Outlaw of Taurus, so in this Cho- 
rus, he has availed himself of that variety of measure to 
which our ears have now become accustomed, and which cer- 
tainly has a very beautiful effect. Sothat judging from these 
specimens, we have every reason to think Mr. Dale extremely 
well qualified to proceed in his task, and have no doubt that | 
we shall have from him a translation of this tragedy much 
superior than any yet extant. But from his pathetic powers, 
displayed in the Widow and the Outlaw, we should have re- 
commended to his choice the Antigone. Perhaps, however, 
the public will in time be favoured with both. A good poetic 
version of the seven tragedies of Sophocles is yet a desidera- 
tum in English literature... Nor, indeed are they all-equally 
interesting. Let not Mr. Dale be in too great haste to com- 
plete his task, and we are assured that this desideratum will 
cease. 














Letters from Mrs. Delany (Widow of Doctor Patrick Delany} 
to Mrs. Frances Hamilton from the year 1779 to the year 
1788; comprising many unpublished and interesting Anecdotes 
of their late Majesties and the Royal Family. 8vo. Pp. 106, 
Longman and Co. 1820. 


THE memory of our late venerated sovereigns is so justly dear 
to the people of Great Britain, that the minutest particular 
concerning them is sure to excite interest, and to gratify the 
patriotic zeal that loves to contemplate the virtues of our de- 
parted-monarch and his queen, and to dwell upon the many 
excellencies which their characters display. The letters of 
Mrs. Delany are admirably calculated to exalt (if indeed any 
thing can exalt) our opinion of that model of female excel- 
lence, our late virtuous queen, and to make us feel, most bit- 
terly, the contrast which the conduct of her who at present 
bears that title, forces upon our notice. A contrast must dis- 
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graceful to the high personage concerned, and most humiliating 
to the nation, which is lowered by the conduct of its queen 
and her partizans. What must the world think of the standard 
of morality in England, when a female adorned-with every 
virtue was, during her life, made the butt of party malevolence 
and faction ; whilst one, who is charged with the most heinous 
offence a married woman can commit, and who, whether guilty 
or not of that, has still enough of imprudence and.indiscretion 
to answer for, to sink. a common woman low indeed in the 
scale of respectability, is followed with the applauding shouts 
of thousands, and held up as a “ virtuous,” “ interesting,’ 
“innocent,” and ** persecuted” woman ? - What must they 
think of the loyalty of a large portion of our population, when 
they find them traducing their king, because he has been in- 
jured in the tenderest point—his honour,—and therefore hesi- 
tates to give the first station in the land, and precedence in 
society, to a woman whom he deems unworthy? O England, 


‘* Were all thy sons kind and natural,” 


how different might have been our domestic prospects, how 
different the aspect of our political horizon, which is now o’er- 
fraught with clouds, and foretels an impending storm, which, 
should it burst on our devoted heads, will involve in one wide, 
undistinguished ruin, the prince and the peasant, and level 
alike the towering palace and the humble cottage. 

We will, however, ‘turn to a more pleasing subject, and no 
longer withhold from our readers a short account of the con- 
tents of the little volume, the title of which is prefixed to the 
head of this article. 

Mrs. Delany, the writer of the letters, was the daughter of 
Barnard Granville, of Coulton, in Wiltshire, and the niece of 
George, afterwards Lord Granville. She was born May 14, 
1700, and received an education suitable to the family to which 
she belonged. She was first married to Alexander Pengawes, 
Esq. a gentleman of large property at Roscrow in Cornwall ; 
which connexion, from the dissimilarity of age, and other 
circumstances, was, to her, a very unhappy one ; but she endea- 
voured to make the best of her situation. ‘* The retirement 
towhich she was confined was wisely employed in the further 
cultivation of a naturally vigorous understanding ; and the 
good use she made of her leisure hours, was eminently evinced 
in the charms of her conversation, and in her letters to -her 
friends.” . She became a widow in 1724, when she quitted 
Cornwall, and went to reside in London. Between the years 
1730 and 1736 she maintained a correspondence with Dean 
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Swift ; and in 1743 was married to Dr. Delany, for whom she 
had long entertained a high esteem. This marriage was a most 
happy one, her husband regarding her almost with adoration. 
Mrs. Delany was again left a widow in 1768, when, at the soli- 
citation of the Duchess of Portland, she took up her residence 
with her Grace, passing her time between London and Bul- 
strode. On the death of the Duchess, his late Majesty as- 
signed Mrs. Delany, for her summer residence, the use ofa 
house completely furnished, in St, Alban’s Street, Windsor, 
with a pension of three hundred pounds a year. Mrs. Delany 
received the commands of their Majesties only * to bring her- 
self, niece, clothes, and attendants, as stores of every kind 
would ‘be Jaid in for her.”’ The following letter was sent by 
the late queen to summon Mrs. Delany to the house thus pre- 
pared for her. It does honour to the head and heart of the 
benevolent and amiable writer. O: 
















«« «My dear Mrs. Delany will be glad to hear that I am charged by 
the King to summon her to her new abode at Windsor for Tuesday 
next, where she will find all the most essential parts of the house 
ready, excepting some little trifles, which it will be better for Mrs. 
Delany to direct herself in person, or by her little deputy, Miss Port. 
I need not, I hope, add, that I shall be extremely glad and happy 
to see so amiable an inhabitant in this our sweet retreat: and wish, 
very sincerely, that my dear Mrs. Delany may enjoy every blessing 
amongst us, that her merits deserve. That we may Jong enjoy her 
amiable company, Amen! These are the érue sentiments of 

‘* ¢ My dear Mrs Delany’s 
“« ¢ Very affectionate Queen, 
“© CHARLOTTE: 



















“* Queen's Lodge, 
Windsor, Sept. 3. 1785. 
«« ¢ P. S. I must also beg that Mrs. Delany will choose her own 
time of coming, as will best suit her own convenience.’ ” 


On the day appointed Mrs. Delany went to her new abode ; 
the manner of her reception shall be given in her own words, 
as she related it in a letter addressed to Mrs, Frances Hamil- 
ton,* Summer Hill, Dublin, dated September 20, 1785. 


** I arrived here about eight o’clock in the evening, and found His 
‘Majesty in the house ready to receive me. I threw myself at his 
feet, indeed unable to utter a word, he raised and saluted me, and 



















— 


_ * Mrs. Frances Hamilton was daughter of the Honourable and 
Reverend Francis Hamilton, son of James, Earl of Abercorn. ‘ Het 
mother’s name was Dorothea, the daughter of James Forth, Esq. of 
Redwoed. : 
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he meant not to stay longer than to desire I would order every thing 
that could make the house comfortable and agreeable to me, and 


then retired. 


“¢ Truly I found nothing wanting, as it is as pleasant and commo- 
dious as I could wish it to be, with a very pretty garden, Which joins 
to that of the Queen’s Lodge. The next morning Her Majesty sent 
one of her Ladies to know how I had rested, and how I was in health, 
and whether her coming would not be troublesome? You may be 
sure I accepted the honour, and she came about two o'clock. 1 was 
lame, and could not go down; as I ought to have done, to the door ; 
but her Majesty came up stairs, and I received her on my. knees, 
Our meeting was mutually affecting ; she well knew the value of 
what I had lost, and it was some time after we were seated (for she 
always makes me sit down) before we could either of us speak. _It is 
impossible for me to.do justice to her great condescension and ten- 
derness, which were almost equal to what I had lost. She repeated in 
the strongest terms, her wish, and the King’s, that I should be as 
easy and as happy as they could possibly makemey, that they waved 
all ceremony, and desired to come to me like friends. The Queen de- 
livered me a paper from the king, which contained the first quarter of 
300/. per annum, which His Majesty allows me out of His Privy 
Purse. Their Majesties have drank tea with me five times, and the 
Princesses three.j ‘They generally stay two hours, or longer. In 
short, I have either seen or heard from them every day. Ihave not 
yet been at the Queen’s Lodge, though they have expressed an impa- 
tience for me to come ; but I have stil] sosad a drawback upon my 
spirits, that I must decline the honour till I am better able to enjoy it : 
as they have the goodness not to press me. Their visits here are paid 
in the most quiet private:manner, like those of the most consoling and 
interested friends ; so that I may ¢ruly say, they area royal cordial, 
and I see very few people besides,” 


Mrs. Delany did not live many years to enjoy the bounty and 
friendship of her sovereigns. On the 15th of April, 1788, 
she departed this life, at her house in St, James’s Place, being 
in her 88th year, which she had nearly completed. Mrs. Ha- 
milton, to whom these letters, with-the exception of the first, 
were addressed, wished them to be published. It was there- 
fore, as we are informed by the editor, in his prefatory notice, 
in contemplation to produce them immediately after the demise 
of her late Majesty, but circumstances arose which prevented 
the fulfilment of that intention. They appeared a few months 
back, and we are sure the editor will not be disappointed in 
his anticipation, that these letters, unaffectedly displaying the 
domestic happiness that reigned at Windsor Castle, and record- 
ing many traits which do honour to the head and heart of the 
sovereign and of his consort, would not prove uninteresting to 
the public, 
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Before we advert to the letters, it may not be amiss. to men- 
tion, that Mrs. Delany was well skilled in painting and in other 
ingenious arts, and that | 


_ “ At the age of seventy-four she invented a new and beantiful 
mode of exercising her ingenuity. This was by the construction ofa 
Frora, of a most singular kind, formed by applying coloured papers 
together, and which might not improperly be called'a species of mo- 
saic work. Being perfectly mistress of her scissars, the plant or flower 
which she purposed to imitate she cut out; that is, she cut out its 
various leaves and parts, in such coloured Chinese paper as suited her 
subject ; and, when she could not meet with a colour to correspond 
with the one she wanted, she dyed her own paper to answer her wishes, 
She used a black ground, as best calculated tothrow out her flower; 
and not the least astonishing part of her art, was, that though she ne- 
ver employed her pencil to trace out the form or shape of her plant, 
yet when she had applied all the pieces which composed it, it hung so 
loosely, and gracefully, that every one was persuaded it must previous- 
ly have been drawn out, and repeatedly corrected by a most judicious 
hand, before it could have attained the ease and air of truth which, 
without any impeachment of the honour of this accomplished lady, 
might justly be called a forgery of nature’s works.” 

‘« The number of plants finished by her amounted to nine hundred 
and eighty. This invaluable Flora was bequeathed by her to her ne- 
phew, Court Dewes, Esq. and is now in the possession of Barnard 
Dewes, Esq. of Welsbourn, in Warwickshire,” 


The letters all contain accounts of the benignant condescen- 
sion with which Mrs. Delany was contemplated by their late 
Majesties, and display, in the most enchanting points of view, 
the benevolence and amiable disposition of those lamented 
personages. The testimony here paid to their worth cannot 
be suspected ; itis the pure and simple effusions of a heart 
overflowing with gratitude and love, vented in private commu- 
nications to a friend, without any view or expectation of their 
ever meeting the public eye. Many, very many persons now 
living, could pay the same honest tribute to the virtues of Geo. 
III. and his queen. 

The letters are twenty-two in number. The first gives an 
account of .a visit paid by their late Majesties, and a part of 
their family, to Bulstrode, the seat of the Duchess of Portland, 
in the autumn of 1778. After enumerating the party, &c. the 
writer comes to the queen; and she speaks of her in the fol- 
lowing terms : 


‘* She is graceful and genteel ; the dignity and sweetness of her man- 
ner, the perfect propriety of every thing she says, or does, satisfies every 
body she honour’s with her distinction so much, that beauty is by n0 
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means wanting to make her perfectly agreeable ;. and though age and 
long retirement from court made me feel timid on my being called to 
make my appearance, I soon found myself perfectly at ease; for the 
King’s condescension and good humour took off all awe, but what 
one must have for so respectable a character (severely tried by his 
enemies at home as well as abroad). The three Princesses were all 
in frocks ; the King and all the men were in an uniform, blue ‘and 
gold. They walked through the great apartments, which are in a 
line, and attentively observed every thing ; the pictures in particular, 
I kept back in the drawing-room, and took that opportunity of sitting 
down.; when Princess Royal returned to me, and said the Queen miss- 
edme in the train : I immediately obeyed the summons with my 
best alacrity. Her Majesty met me half-way, and seing me hasten 
my steps, called out to me, ‘ Though I desired you tocome,I did 
not desire you to run and fatigue yourself.’ ’’ P 


After the royal party had partaken of some refreshments, 
his Majesty desired Mrs. Delany to show the Queen a volume 


of her Flora, As the good lady stood before her Majesty, | 


replying to her questions, the king placed a chair behind her ; 
and the queen, noticing her confusion. at the. unexpected ho- 
nour, said, * Mrs, Delany, sit down, sit down ; it is not every 
lady that has a chair brought her by a king.” Before their 
Majesties’ departure it was settled that the Duchess and Mrs. 
Delany should drink tea at Windsor Castle the next day. .The 
following is the account of the visit. 


‘“¢ We went at the hour appointed, seven o'clock, and were received 
in the lower private apartment at the Castle :: went through a large 
room with great bay windows, where were all the Princesses and youn- 
gest Princes, with their attendant ladies and gentlemen. We passed 
on to the bedchamber, where the Queen stood in the middle of the 
room, with lady Weymouth and lady Charlotte Finch. (The King 
and the eldest Princes had walked out.) When the Queen took her 
seat, and the ladies their places, she ordered a chair to be set for me 
opposite to where she sat, and asked me if I felt any wind from the 
door or window ?—It was indeed a sultry day. 

“ Ateight the King, &c. came into the room, with so much cheer- 
fulness and good humour, that it was impossible to feel any painful 
restriction. It was the hour of the King and Queen and eleven of the 
Princes and Princesses’ walking on the terrace. They apologised for 
going, but said the crowd expected them ; but they left Lady. Wey- 
mouth and the Bishop of Lichfield to entertain us in their absence : 
we sat in the bay-window, well pleased with our companions, and the 
brilliant show on the terrace, on which we looked ; the band of music 
playing .all the time under the window.—When they returned we 
were summoned into the next room to tea, and the Royals began a 
ball, and danced two country dances, to the music of French horns, 
bassoons, and hautboys, which were the same that played on the 
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‘terrace, , The King came up to the Prince of Wales and said he was 
sure, when he considered how great an effort {it must be to play 
that. kind of music so long atime together, that he would not conti- 
nue their dancing there, but that the Queen.and the reat of the com- 
pany were going to the Queen’s. house, and they should. renew their 
dancing there, and have proper music. 

_ €-[D can say no more:—TI cannot .describe the gay, the. polished 
appearance of thesQueen’s house, furnished with English manufac. 
ture.—- The Prince of Wales (his present Majesty) dances‘a minuet 
better than any one I have seen for many years ; but what would 
please you more, could I do it justice, is the good sense and engaging 
address ‘of one and all." , 


The following tribute to the character of Queen Charlotte, 
whom a base and despicable faction so malignantly aspersed, 
when living, and whose malevolence even pursued her beyond 
the grave, we cannot omit. It is from the second letter. 


‘¢ And now,.as I know you take pleasure in what gives me plea- 
sure, and does me honour, I must tell you of our amiable, gracious 
Queen’s politeness, and I may presume to add, kindness to me. She 
was told I had wished for aldck of her hair; she sent me one with her 
own royal fingers: she heard, (for she was not asked for either,) that 
T wished to have one of Mrs. Port’s boys in the charter-house, and she 
gave her commands that one of my little nephews sheuld be set down 
in her list: you will-easily believe I was anxious to make my proper 
acknowledgements, and under some difficulty how to do it, as I am 
unable to pay my duty in the drawing-room. Fortunately an agree- 
able opportunity came in my way. 1 | 

“ Last Saturday, the 11th of this month, (Nov. 1780) about one 
o'clock, as I was sitting al work at my paper mosaic, in my working 
dress, and all my papers littered about me, the Duchess Dowager of 
Portland very intent at another table, making a catalogue toa huge 
folio of portrait prints, Her Grace’s groom of the chambers announ- 
ced the Queen and Princess Royal, who where just driven into the 
court: I retired to change my dress and wait for a summons, should 
Her Majesty send me her commands. The Duchess kept her station 
to receive her royal visitors, and [ was soon sent for, which gave me 
the opportunity I so much had wished, and my acknowledgements 
were most graciously accepted. The Queen staid till past three, and 
left us (though no strangers to her excellencies) in admiration of her 
good sense, affability blended with dignity, and her entertaining con- 
versation. So much propriety, so excellent a heart, such true religi- 
ous principles, gave a lustre to her royalty that crowns and sceptres 
cannot bestow. I tell you, my dear Madam, these particulars, that 
you may partake of that admiration which I know your good heart 
will fee] and enjoy. At the moment you are struck with her supert- 
ority, you love her as a friend, which is very rare : though I have long 
experienced that happy union, in the person for whose sake I have 
received so many honours, I should make you an apology for saying 80 
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much of a Queen, &c. who prefer virtue to rank ; but here I present 


you with both. But in the midst of my raptures, I have omitted the 


agreeable sequel ; which was, our going to the Queen’s Lodge to en- 

uire after her majesty the day after she had been here ; which we 
did after church-time. Windsor is but eight miles from hence: I 
set the Duchess of Portland down at the Queen's Lodge, and went on 
in her chaise to Mrs, Walsingham, in the Castle, a sincere admirer 
of Lady Drogheda, and who desired me to convefher best compli- 
ments, which I put into your hands. I had not been ten minutes 
there, when your very ingenious and agreeable cousin, Miss Hamilton 
(to whom I am greatly obliged), came in all haste from the Queen to 
bring me into her presence; acommand I willingly obeyed. Nobody 
was with the Queen but the Duchess Dowager of Portland: she gra-« 
ciously made me sit down just before her, anda three hours’ conyer- 


sation confirmed all I have already said : 


As every letter contains anecdotes similar to the above, our 
readers will believe that the task of selection is difficult. The 
following-is from the seventh letter, which is dated at Bulstrode, 
June 24, 1784, 


““ Now, according to my usual custom, I must give you an ac- 
count of my past life and actions, regarding royal favours, As soon 
as the bitterness of winter was over, I received the King and Queen's 
commands to attend the Duchess of Portland to the Queen’s House, 
at eight o'clock in the evening : there was nocompany there but the 
five Princesses and Lady Charlotte Finch. There was a concert of 
music in the next room, which (the door being open) we heard in a 
very agreeable manner. The King walked backwards and forwards 
between the rooms; had a great deal of conversation with the Duchess 
of Portland ; and did me the honour of sharing in it some times. 

“€ We had much talk, particularly about music ; aud His Majesty 
condescended to order those pieces of music to be played, that he cal- 
led my favourites. The Duchess of Portland sat on the Queen’s right 
hand, and I on her Jeft. Her Majesty talked a great deal to me about 
books, especially about those on religion, and recommended to me an 
explanation of the four Evangelists, translated from the German. The 
hext morning she sent me a present of the work, in three volumes. 

The old 14th of May, which my dear and valuable friendsin Ire« 
land so often made a day ofdelight to me, is not quite laid aside: 
my young niece Port takes upon her every year, on its return, to 
invite a select set of company, not exceeding six persons, to dine 
with me. On the last, a summons was sent to me from their Ma- 
jé@sties, that, as they were informed it was my birth-day, they must 
see me, and I, with the Duchess of Portland, obeyed their commands 
that evening. Nobody there but the royal family, Lady Charlotte 
Finch, and Lady Weymouth, who was the Lady of the bedchamber 
in Waiting. It does not become me to say the gracious, kind, and 
flattering manner with which they received me. The Queen order- 
¢d Lady Weymouth to tie about my neck a small medallion of the 
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King, set round with brilliants. The resemblance, which is very 
— and the gracious manner in which it was done, make it invalu- 
able.” : | 


We have already noticed the valuable present made by their 
Majesties to Mrs. Delany on the death of the Duchess of 
Portland, and our limits warn us that we can allow room for 
only one more extract. It is from a letter written by an inmate 
of Mrs. Delany’s to Mrs. Hamilton, when that lady was too ill 


to write herself. 


*¢ One little anecdote of the Queen struck me, asa stronger instance 
of her real tender feeling towards our dear old friend, than all her 
bounties or honours. As soon as the Duchess of Portland died, Mrs. 
Delany got into a chaise to go to ber own house ; the Duke followed 
her, begging to know what she would accept of, that belonged to his 
mother ; Mrs. Delany recollected a bird that the Duchess always fed 
and kept in her own room, desired to have it, and felt towards it, as 
you must suppose. Ina few days she got a bad fever, and the 
bird died ; but for some hours she was too ill even to recollect her 
bird. The Queen had one of the same sort which she valued ex- 
tremely (a weaver bird) ; she took it with herown hands, and while 
Mrs. Delany slept, had the cage brought, and put her own bird into 
it, charging every one not to let it go sonear Mrs. Delany, as that she 
could perceive the change, till she was enough recovered to bear the 
loss of her first favourite. This requires no comment, as it speaks 
strongly for itself.” . 


These compositions cannot be considered as fair subjects of 
criticism, written as they were without any expectation of 
being published; yet the accomplished writer, had she been 
living, need not have shrunk from an investigation of their 
merits. They are written in a style at once simple and elegant, 
and bespeak the accomplished and well-educated female. To 
the admirers of worth-and virtue they will be grateful ; and 
they will be doubly welcome to those who prized the late king 
and queen while living, and who honour and revere their me- 
mory now they are no more. : 


_ Nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum. 


The History of Spain, from the earliest ages of which we have 
any authentic records, to the return of Ferdinand VII. in 1814; 
aecompanied with Chronological and Genealogical Tables 
of the Visigoths and Spanish Princes and Caliphs ; and 4 
list of Contemporary Sovereigns at the end of each Reign; 
also the Political Arrangements of Europe, as settled at the 
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Treaty of Paris ; with Notes. By Frances Thurtle, Author 
of Ashford Reetory; a History of France; Popular Voyages 
and Travels; &c. 12mo. Pp. 500. G. and W. B. Whittaker, 
and N. Hailes. London. 1820. 


Any analysis which ‘we might present of a work of history 
would be only a scanty epitome of that history. A faithful 
sketch of the subjects upon which the historian has seized, 
amounts nearly to either of the former tasks. And, though 
such a syllabus may be deemed dry reading by some, there 
are always readers enough to find both profit and pleasure in 
an examination of the matters, in the abstract, upon which 
the volume they are perusing is mainly constructed. We 
will, therefore, pursue this course at present, and, in as few 
words as possible, give a connected view of the subjects upon 
which Miss Thurtle has laid hold, which she has woven, with 
dexterity, into a History of Spain. 

The volume before us is divided into five books, whereof the 

First Book contains a slight sketch of the ancient :and 
modern Geography of Spain, its soil, produce, population, 
the character, government, and religion, of the Spaniards. This 
book is sub-divided again into seven chapters, each of which 
treats of a separate subject—“ order is heaven’s first law,” and 
this is following it with fidelity, according to the plan adopted 
by Dr. Henry in his History of Eng!and. 

Book Srconp commences the History ef Spain, from the 
earliest periods, and brings it down till the conquest of that 
country by the Moors, in the year of our Lord 714. This 
book is divided into ten chapters, of which the first gives an 
account of the invasion and subjugation of Spain by the Celte, 
the Phoenicians, and migratory tribes of other nations. The 
second and third chapters relate whatever is worth being known 
of.the Carthaginians, who, under Hamilcar, became masters 
of Spain. The fourth chapter is devoted to the conquest of 
Numantia, by the Romans, to the invasion of Spain, by the 
Cimbri, and the wars of Sylla and Marius are noticed, in 
chapter 5, as they contributed to the elevation of Q. Sertorius 
to the government of Spain. The sixth chapter presents Spain 
under the government of Julius and Augustus Cesar." Chap- 
ter 7th describes the country under the Roman Emperors. In 
the Sth chapter we find Spain governed by a succession of 
Gothic Princes. The origin and progress of the Mahomedan 
faith and conquests furnish materials for chapter the 9th. 
And, in the 10th chapter, we have a brief relation of the 
further conquests of the Arabs in Spain. 

No .271, Fol. 59, December, 1820. Aa 
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Boox Tuirp embraces that portion of the history which 
comes down from the conquest of Spain, by the Saracens, till 
the accession of Ferdinand and Isabella, from A.D. 716 to 

A. D. 1478. And the first chapter of this book treats of the 
- foundation of the kingdom of Asturias, by Pelagius, and 
permanent establishment of the Moors. The second chapter 
is devoted to the wars between the Moors and Christians ; the 
union of the kingdoms of Leon and Castile ; and the division 
of the Spanish Caliphat. Then, in the third chapter, comes 
the accession of Ferdinand, King of Castile and Leon; and 
the division of the kingdom at his death, which was the cause 
of fresh troubles. In the fourth chapter we have the re-union 
of Leon and Castile, by Ferdinand Lif. Chapter 5th treats of 
the accession of Sancho LV.; the success of the Christians 
against the Moors ; and the death of Alphonso XI. The acces- 
sion of Peter the Cruel to the death of John I., from A.D. 
1350 to A. D. 1390, forms the subject of chapter 6th. In 
chapter 7th the history is brought down from the accession of 
Henry III. to that of Ferdinand and Isabella, from A. D, 1390 
to A. D. 1478. 

Boox Fouorrs presents another era of Spanish history, from 
the accession of Ferdinand and Isabella, to that of the House 
of Bourbon, in the person of Philip, Dake of Anjou, grand- 
son of Louis XIV. from A. D. 1478 to A. D. 1701. 

In the first chapter of this book, we have that portion of the 
history which descends through the reign of Ferdinand and 
Jsabella, to the death of the latter, from A. D. 1478 to A. D. 
1504. Chapter_second is devoted to the discovery of America, 
by Christopher Columbus. In the third chapter we have an 
account of the unfortunate insanity of Joanna; the death of 
her husband, the Archduke Philip ; the appointment of Ferdi- 
nand to the regency ; and, finally, the death of Ferdinand, from 
A. D. 1504 to A. D. 1516. Chapter 4th treats of the acces- 
sion of Charles I. (the Emperor Charles V.), the vigorous 
administration of Cardinal Ximenes; the arrival of Charles in 
Spain, his elevation to the imperial throne, the troubles it 
produced in Spain, and the subjugation of the Commons, from 
A. D. 1516 to A. D. 1522. Chapter Sth is devoted to the 
affairs of Germany during the troubles in Spain; the wars 
between Charles V. and Frances I.; the captivity of the French 
Monarch and of the Pope. Charles visits Spain, proposes a 
general excise, which the nobles resist; they are expelled 
from the Cortes. ‘The resignation and death of Charles closes 
the chapter, from A. D. 1520 to A.D. 1558. In the sixth 

chapter we have an account of the wars of Philip II. with 
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Francis and the Pope. Then the history of the Flemings strug- 

gling in defence of their civil and religious liberties ; the per- 

secution of the Moors; the battle of Lepanto; the defeat of 

the Spanish Armada; the rebellion of the Catalans; their 
subjugation ; and the death of Philip; from A.D. 1557 to 

A. D. 1598. Chapter 7th opens with the accession of Philip 

III.; then comes the war in the Netherlands ; next, the op- 

ressive administration of the Duke of Lerma; then the ex- 

pulsion of the Moors ; next, the Valteline is seized by the Duke 

of Lerma; and this chapter closes with the death of Philip, 
embracing a period of forty-two years, from A. D. 1589 to 

to A. D. 1621. In chapter Sth, we find Olivarez pursuing a 

ruinous system of warfare. The proposed marriage of the 

Prince of Wales and the infanta is then touched upon ; then 

comes another revolt of the Catalans, which is followed by that 

of Portugal. The great losses of the Spaniards are then noticed ; 

and the death of Philip III. concludes this chapter, which brings 

down the history from A. D. 1621 to 1635. In the 9th chap- 

ter of book iv. we have, first, the weak administration of Mary 
Ann, of Austria, then the independence of Portugal is ac- . 
knowledged; next comes the arrest of the Queen Mother ; 

Charles declares war against Lous XIV. We are then pre- 

sented with the candidates, and their pretensions to the Spanish 
succession, Charles II. names the Duke of Anjou heir of all. 

his dominions. As usual, the death of the monarch ends the 

chapter. Their portion of the history extends from A. D. 

665 to A. D. 1701. 

, Book Firru brings down the history from the accession of 
) Philip V. of the House of Bourbon, to the restoration of 
[ Ferdinand VII. to the throne of his ancestors. Chapter - first 


. of this book commences with the accession of Philip V. ; it 
a then treats of the rebellion of Naples; the capture of the 
. Spanish galleons at Vigo; the claim of the Archduke Charles 
S to the crown of Spain ; the civil-wars in that country ; Charles’s 
n elevation to the imperial throne; and Philip acknowledged 
it King of Spain. Then comes, in order, the revolt of the Ca- 
m talans; Cardinal Alberoni at the head of affairs; then the 
1 abdication of Philip; next, the death of his son Lovis; and, 
TS again, Philip’s resumption of the sceptre, with his death, 
ch from A. D. 1701 to A.D. 1746. The second chapter of 
$a book ii. opens with the accession of Ferdinand Vi., and, aiter 
ed describing his pacific disposition, the earthquake at Lima, it 
es makes the death of Ferdinand give place to the appearance of 
sth Charles III. who is unfortunate in his wars with England; and 
‘ith IN whose reign the famous siege of Gibraltar was carried-on, 
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The period embraced is from A. D. 1745 to A. D. 1788, whe 
Charles III. died. In Chapter 3 we have, first, the accessio 
of Charles IV. ; then his war with France; an account of the 
Revolution ; next, Buonaparte’s intrigues at the Court of 
Madrid; and, finally, the abdication of Charles; from A.D. 1788 
to A. D. 1808, is the period of the history now under consi- 
deration. Chapter 4th treats of the accession of Ferdinand 
VII.; the continuation of Buonaparte’s intrigues ; the forced 
abdication of the royal family of Spain; and the death of 
Charles IV. and his Queen, from A. D. 1808 to A. D. 1819, 
In Chapter 5th we have the history of the simultaneous rising 
in Spain to oppose Buonaparte’s usurpation; of the siege of 
Saragossa ; the arrival of Romana and his army in Spain ; the 
Convention of Cintra; the march of Buonaparte and his brother 
Joseph to Madrid; the surrender of the city; the retreat of 
Sir John Moore and his army; the progress and termination 
of the peninsular war ; and, finally, the return of Ferdinand to 
his hereditary dominions. 

Such is the chronological table of the matters, in abstracto, 
upon which this work is constructed. From the title of the 
volume before us our readers are prepared to expect some no- 
tice of the genealogical tables which are embodied in the his- 
torical narrative. These are of several descriptions and 
classes ; for we first meet with a table of the Visigoth princes 
who reigned in Spain, from Alaric to Roderick, commonly 
called the last of the Goths. The limits of these sovereigns 
are from about A.D. 410 to A. D. 714, thus embracing a 
period of O02 years, and exceeding, by about 100 years, the 
government of England by the Saxons. The next table which 
Miss Thurtle has given us is of the Spanish Caliphs. To 
account for this caliphat we are to recollect that, ** When the 
Arabians first conquered Spain, it was governed by viceroys 
appointed by the eastern caliphs ; but Abdoulrachman, a noble 
Arabian, having defeated Joseph, the last viceroy, seized the 
government, and erected an independent caliphat,” which ex- 
isted from about A. D. 787 to A. D. 1027. This caliphat ter- 
minated in Mahomet IV. who was assassinated in an insurrec- 
tion in the city of Cordova. Upon his death the Spanish 
caliphat, which had existed for about 240 years, was no more ; 
and the territory it ruled was divided into several petty king- 
doms, the principal of which were Cordova, Toledo, Seville, 
and Grenada. 

The next table is of the kings of Spain from the foundation 
of the kingdom of Asturias by Pelagius, and in this table we 
have distinctly marked the various unions and divisions of the 
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Spanish territory. First, when Leon and Castile were united 
under Ferdinand, second son of Sancho Major, king of Castile, © 
Navarre, and Arragon, in 1065; then the division of the king- 
dom upon his death, when his son, Sancho II. obtained Castile, 
Alphonso VI. Leon, and Garcius was elected sovereign of 
Gallicia. Again, under Urraea, daughter of Alphonso VJ. 
Leon, Castile, and Gallicia were united. But upon the death 
of Alphonso VII. the kingdom was again divided between his 
two sons ; of whom Ferdinand received Leon and Gallicia, and 
Sancho III. had Castile. Upon the death of Henry I. king of 
Castile, without issue, Ferdinand III. was crewned king of 
Castile, and the two kingdoms of Castile and Leon were hap- 
pily reunited, and, fortunately for the peace of mankind, they 
were never afterwards separated. Then, when Ferdinand, 
king of Arragon, married Isabella, queen of Castile, and niece 
of Henry IV. Castile and Arragon were united ; though, upon 
the death of Isabella, Philip, Archduke of Austria, who had 
married her daughter Joanna, was proclaimed king of Castile, 
jointly with his wife, and Ferdinand retained possession of 
Arragon. But upon the death of Philip Ferdinand was de- 
clared Regent, until his grandson, Charles V. should attain the 
age of twenty-one years. But the death of the king gave to 
Ximenes the regency of Castile, while Alphonso, an illegiti- 
mate son of the late monarch, ruled as regent the kingdom of 
Arragon, until Charles should arrive in Spain. During five 
reigns, from Charles 1. in 1558, to Charles II. in 1701, we find 
the whole of the Spanish territory under one sovereign, and 
from the accession of the house of Bourbon in the person of 
Philip V. in 1724 till the reign of Ferdinand the Seventh, in 
1814, the same unity of territory obtained. 

We are enabled by these tables to trace, by inspection, the 
line of succession through the mazy labyrinth of revolutions, 
intermarriages, and deaths. Ina word, such tables are to his- 
tory what good maps are-to geography. As in these the pa- 
rallels and meridians fix the position of places, so in those the 
eras of the history and the names of contemporary sovereigns 
become the keys of topical memory. 

We have been particular in noticing here the names of con- 
temporary princes as one link in the associating chain, because 
the volume before us is enriched with the best tables of con- 
temporary princes that we have ever perused; and these are 
so judiciously inserted, that it is impossible to descend the 
Stream of time, in Spanish history, without having a bird's-eye 
view of each of the European powers, provided the name of 
ts prince recal the transactions of his reign. 
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In order to shew that the work fulfils what.we here notice, 
we will take leave to transcribe the history of the reign of 
John I. premising, however, that among the sovereigns of an- 
cient date, Miss ‘Thurtle very judiciously dispenses with copi- 
ous details of barbarous usages and marvellous exploits, and 
confining herself to the leading political facts of the time, 
gives her work that importance which ever results from fidelity 
of selection and pleasing familiarity of detail. 


‘© JOHN I. 


‘* John lost his queen soon after his accession ; shortly after which 
he married Beatrix, daughter of Ferdinand, king of Portu gal ;stipu- 
lating, that his heirs should succeed to the crown of that kingdom, 
Upon the death of Ferdinand, John prepared to take possession of that 
kingdom, but was unsuccessful in his first military expeditions for that 
purpose ; and John, balf brother of Ferdinand the late king, was cal- 
led to the throne of Portugal. 

‘* A nearer danger threatening at this moment the king of Castile, he 
was for the present compelled to withdraw his claims ; for John of 
Gaunt Janding in Gallicia re-asserted his right to the crown, and was 
proclaimed king at Compostella. From thence he proceeded to Lis- 
bon, where he bad an interview with John, king of Portugal. After 
some few engayements and many negotiations, an amicable treaty was 
at length concluded between the duke of Lancaster and John of Cas- 
tile ; in which it was agreed, that Catherine, daughter of the former, 
should marry Henry, son of the latter, who was created upon this 
occasion prince of Asturias; a title which has ever since been confer- 
red upon the eldest sons of the kings of Spain. ‘The marriage was 
- solemnized at Burgos with great pomp. Soon after the completion of 
this desirable event, a treaty was also concluded between Castile and 
Portugal, and peace again smiled upon the Jong barassed plains of the 
two kingdoms. 

“« King John immediately began to arrange the internal affairs of his 
government, when he was unfortunately killed at a review, by a fall 
from bis horse, which ran furiously into a ploughed field, stumbled, and 
feli upon his royal master, A. D. 1390. 


‘6 FAMILY OF JOHN I. 


WIVES. CHILDREN. 

Eleonora, daughter of Peter IV. ' 

king of Arragon. micas fet 
Beatrix only daughter of Ferdi- | 

nand, king of Portugal ; she bad 

been betrothed to Edmund, 

duke of York: afterwards to\ Michael and Mary died infants, 

Ferdinand, youngest son of/ Ferdinand, surnamed Justus. 

Jobn ; but the wile of the latter 

dying, he chose to marry ber 

himself. 
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** CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. 


POPES Died DENMARK. 

Urban VI... 200d cococe 13869 ‘Olaus V. <6 60 cece cocces: 1387 
Boniface: IX.:...2 ccvees 1404 - Margaret .. 2.00 copeccce 1412 
POLAND. 

Louis the Great king of Hun- 
John Paleologus ........ 1384 SIRT s +-08an Gases beh as eee 
BONES Bho decccccccse PEED PORTUGAL. 
Ferdinand I... .caccccee 3383 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE. Died John.........c.cccccece 1433 
Bajazet I.............. 1401 He was natural brother of Ferdi- 


EMPERORS OF THE EAST. 


GERMANY. nand, and was the first that 
Wincesaee vs ccc esucee 1419 established a formidable navy ; 
FRANCE, he took Ceuta from the Moors, 

Charles the Wise ........ 1380 and his sor don Henry, first 
Chartes: Vis. cise vous sis: 1433 made use of the magnetic 
ENGLAND needle in navigation. His fleets 

Richens TL. os... cevcccees- 1999 doubled capes Badajore, Blan- 
SCOTLAND. co, and Verde: Sierra Leone 

Robert fhe. .cdsvenwvesss 10GD was also discovered in his time, 
SWEDEN. as well as the Madeira islands, 

Margatet ..cccceccc.coe 1412 where he planted the vine and 


the sugar cane.” 


This is multum in parvo with a witness; and it will prove 
that the volume before us is not « diffuse production. 

The leading events of the history of Spain will now claim 
our attention. ‘To trace these from its earliest periods to our 
own times, and to shew by what means the various revolutions 
and changes upon which it turns have been produced and 
achieved, would be to re-write the woik before us. Yet we 
do think ‘that by reference to the chronological table of its 
contents, which we have already noticed, and the following 
brief sketch, a tolerably accurate esitmate may be formed of 
Spanish histery. But the chronological table of contents di- 
rected our readers’ attention first toa slight sheich of ihe an- 
cient and modern geography of Span; ts soil and produce ; 
population 3 the character of is S icabslailt govern 
religion. Nothing could be more happy then 
placing, in a separate book of the history, Wie matters of which 
we have just spoken ; and few undertakings have met our eye 
that have been more excellently accomplished than the one 
now under observation. We could have wished, however, in 
Chapter 5, to have met with a more recent statement of the 
commerce of Spain; but this is compensated by the very ex- 
cellent article which Miss ‘Thurtle has presented us on the 
order of the jesuits and the inquisition, isdeed, in all that 
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regards the prevince of the antiquary, research into musty 
volumes, the treasures of rare and authentic anecdote, our fair 
authoress discovers an assiduity which throws a charm around 
her composition. But she has had the discretion not to ven- 
ture into the text of her work the matters to which we now 
allude. They either preface it in the portion we are now con- 
sidering, or they are interspersed as foot notes wherever their 
insertion would confirm or illustrate the narrative ; or they 
appear as more elaborate comments at the end of the volume, 
Now, though we only consider these affairs as collateral to the 
history, they do, indeed, in some shape, set it off much in the 
same way that a good uniform gives. an appearance of order, 
a species of unity, and external identity to the soldiers of the 
same regiment. Thus much for what our authoress herself 
has considered connected, though not interwoven with her his- 
tory; and now let us proceed with the sketch we have an- 
nounced. 

The earliest accounts upon which Miss Thurtle places re- 
liance for her history, assign Spain to the Celtz,* in whose 
language, the etymology of the term is found, importing that 
it was, y-Spaen, or the extensive country. We then find it 
invaded by the Pheenicians, and migratory tribes of other 
nations. ‘Though our authoress cannot fix the exact period 
when the Celta’ colonized Spain, she fancies it must have been 
at’ no great distance of timé after the dispersion of the na- 
tions at Babylon. The invasion of the Phoenicians under 
Pygmalion, was effected some 870 years before Christ, and, 
about 300 years afterwards, the greater part of the country 
was conquered by Nebuchadnezzar. ‘The Carthaginians, under 
Sappho, were the next who made permanent settlements in 
Spain, and they were soon after followed by a.colony of Greeks, 
who, from Marseilles, settled at Empurias. After the Car- 
thaginians under Hamilcar, had become masters of Spain ; 
after his son Hanibal had taken the command of his country- 
men in Spain 3 the Romans formed an alliance with the peo- 
ple of Hispania Citerior ; and hence the contentions between 
those two foreign powers for the sovereignty of Spain, till it 
became a Roman province under Pablius Scipio, who compel- 
led Mayo, the Carthaginian general, to return to his native 
country. The next invasion of Spain was effected by the 
Cimbri—those ancient Danes who, having overrun Gaul, and 
the Roman provinces, at last crossed the Pyrennees ; but they 
were so valiantly opposed by the Romans, assisted by the 


—— 


* La Borde, voy. pit. en Espagne. Davies’s Celt'c Researches ; 
Owen's Welsh Gram. Vallancey’s Ccllectanea ; and Ledwick’s Antiq 
of Ireland. 
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Spaniards, that they were glad to make a precipitate retreat 
into France, 

From the period now under consideration, i. e. from B. C. 
112, to A. D. 268, Spain had been a prey to the cruelties and 
rapacity of the Roman commanders. A new race of invaders 
now appeared in the Franks, who, during the reign of the 
emperor Gallinus, having overrun Gaul, crossed the Pyren- 
nees, spreading terror in their van, and tracking their rear 
with death and destruction. 


‘* For the space of twelve years they ravaged that fertile country, 
and having pushed their conquests to the sea-ports, seized all the 
Spanish vessels, and passed over to Africa. Spain had scarcely re- 
covered the effects of this dreadful invasion, when new enemies pre- 
sented themselves. The Alani, the Suevi, and the Vandals appeared 
in prodigious numbers, and the desolation that followed their arrival, 
was but a prelude to the united horrors of famine and pestilence. The 
invaders at length made permanent settlements in Spain : the Vandals 
and the Suevi fixed themselves in the north, the Alani occupied the 
middle parts including Lusitania, while the Selingi, a branch of the 
Vandals, took possession of the fertile provinces of the south.” 


Upon the death of Alaric, king of the Goths, who had 
made themselves masters of the extensive Roman empire, his 
brother Adolphus, who had married Placidia, the sister of 
Honorius, succeeded to the throne. 


‘* His admiration of the Romans was unbounded ; he formed a 
close alliance with them, marched into Gaul, and having subdued 
the enemies of his brother-in-law in that province, he was commis- 
sioned by Honorius to rescue Spain from the dominion of the Alani, 
the Suevi, and the Vandals.”’ 


Thus, from this invasion of the country, till the conquests of 
the Mahomedan faith, we find Spain governed by a succession 
of Gothic princes. And nothing in history can be more affecting 
than the misfortunes of the Moslems ; yet they are not with- 
out parallel. The Jews, in comparison of their numbers and 
influence, suffered even more than the Moors; and a brief 
retrospect of the sons of Jacob in Spain, will throw light on 
the invasion of the country by the followers of Mahomet ; 
and, in some measure, account for the eternal hatred which 
the Christians, princes and subjects, bore towards their Ori- 
ental visitors. | 

In the reign of Egiza, the Visigoths, the Romans, and 
Suevi, who had each been hitherto governed by their own laws, 
were united under one form of jurisdiction, and those and 
other names equally splendid and terrific, were completely 
effaced. ‘The inhabitants became one people, and from -this 
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eriod, are denominated Spaniards. The next: object of 
giza’s life, was the conversion of the Jews. 


_ “ This persecuted race of beings, according to their own account, 

were first conducted to Spain by the fleets of Solomon; and when 
Nebuchadnezzar took Jerusalem, many of them found an asylum in 
the peninsula. In the time of the emperor Adrian, eighteen thou- 
sand were transported by his orders to this distant province. '-They 
formed no inconsiderable part of the community, as far as relates to 
numbers, and the commercial concerns were entirely in their hands, 
From their first Janding, they had been subject to cruel persecution, 
and in the reign of Leogivild, many had fled to Africa ; but the local 
advantages they enjoyed in the fruitful country of Spain, induced 
great numbers to submit to the cruel oppressions of the Goths. They, 
however, always kept up a secret intercourse with their countrymen 
in Africa. When Egiza undertook to convert them by torture and 
the confiscation of al] their property, ninety thousand made an out- 
ward profession of that faith which in their hearts they abhorred. Their 
descendants have often adopted the same plan, and it is said many, 
who to this day practise the austerities of a monastic life in Spain, 
are, notwithstanding, dislelieving Jews. 

‘* Egiza not only deprived them of all protection, but their chil- 
dren were cruelly torn from them, to make them converts to the 
Christian faith. Thesuccess of the Arabs in Africa was therefore to 
them a subject of inward satisfaction, fondly hoping, that should the 
Mahommedans succeed in their ambitious projects, their condition 
might be, in some degree, meliorated ; at any rate they had no rea- 
son to apprehend they could suffer more from the votaries of Islamism, 
than from those who professed the corrupted doctrines of a mild 
Christianity. They accordingly carried on a treaty with them, and 
the Mahommedans, encouraged by their flattering representations, 
sent a large fleet to invade Spain. 

‘** This fleet was completely defeated off the Spanish coast, and the 
unfortunate Jews paid dearly for the few moments of hope which had 
beamed on them at a distance.” 


But, to understand how the country became so easy 4 
prey to the Moors, we are to take the following data as 
our guide. Witiza, a Gothic prince of Spain, a man of a 
cruel disposition, and of dissolute habits, had put out the 
eyes of Theodofrid, duke of Cordova, and killed his brother 
Favila, with a stroke of his club. This Favila was father ot 
Pelagius, the first king of Spain ; our authoress, in this in- 
stance, following the example of the French historians, who 
admit only those monarchs who reigned in Paris, as kings of 
France. Roderick, son of Theodofrid, stimulated to revenge 
by the death of his father, planted the standard of revolt in the 
heart of Andalusia, his native country ; Witiza was deposed, 
and the successful Roderick was elected king in his stead, A.D. 


407. 
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«The beginning of Roderick’s reign was marked by deeds -of 
military prowess and many popular acts ; but few can stand safe upon 
the dangerous pinnacle of pre-eminent greatness, and not grow 
giddy. Roderick, surrounded by the power and splendour of a court, 
gradually lost sight of virtue, and sullied the former brightness of bis 
name by oppression and tyranny. ; 

«« The two sons of Witiza, who had been brought up at the foot o 
the throne, and who had indulged illusive hopes, that though the 
monarchy was elective, one or the other of them would have been 
raised to the regal chair, dissembled their rage at being thus placed in 
a private station ; but their uncle Orpas, archbishop of Toledo and 
Seville, fanned the smouldering flame, which was eventually kindled 
intoa blaze by count Julian. To the defence of the latter, Roderick 
had entrusted the important fortress of Ceuta, which was closely be- 
sieged by the Moors, under the command of Musa, the lieutenant of 
the Calif Walid. The Moorish general began at length to despair of » 
succeeding in his enterprize, when he was agreeably surprized bya 
message from the Christian chief, offering to devote himself entirely 
to the service of the Moslems; and asan earnest of his future ser- 
vices, he promised to yield ap the fortress he had so long and so gal- 
lantly defended.” 

‘* The fate of nations often depends on the event of a moment ; 
that of Spain was decided by the base and unnatural perfidy of 
one of her native children, |The original cause of her downfal must 
still, however, be traced to the licentious and rapacious conduct of 
Roderick, which had greatly alienated ihe affections of his people, 
and, finally, involved his kingdom in all those horrors which were 
the natural result of its invasion by the Arabs. 

“© As for Count Julian, whatever might have been his provocations, 
(and they are variously given) his treachery in betraying his native - 
land, and gratifying, atthe expence of the lives of thousands of his 
fellow-coantrymen, his revenge for a private wrong, will stamp his 
character with infamy for ever. 

“* The Moorish general, upon receiving the unexpected and pleas- 
ing intelligence, thatthe Christian chief had resolved to sacrifice all 
his patriotic feelings at the shrine of revenge, sent an express to the 
caliph, soliciting his permission to prosecute the conquest of the penin- 
sula. Walid returned a favourable answer ; and the vicegerent of the 
commander of the faithful in Africa, began the busy work of prepa- 
‘ation. Justly, however, suspecting the fidelity of his new ally, he 
dispatched, at first, one hundred Arabs, and four hundred Africans 
onlyin four vessels, who passed over from ‘langier, or Ceuta, and 
landed without opposition, on the opposite side of the Streights, and 
in the ninety-first year of the Hegira. Their uninterrupted and al- 
most unlooked for success, induced Musa the following spring, to 
send five thousand veterans under the command of a dauntiless chief, 
called Tarik, who disembarked his troops sear Gibraltar, (Gebal al 


Tarik) in the vicinity of which he threw up considerable entrench- 
ments, 
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** Roderick affected at first to despise this invasion, but he was 
soon convinced of his folly. Tie Mooris army increased every day ; 
many Christians joined the Moslems 3 and the defeat of the Spanish 
troops, under the command of Ebroica, proved, that the invading 
enemy was not to be treated with con'empt. The Gothic monarch 
amazed at the increasing and gaiherinz siorm, s:aried from bis throne, 
grasped the spear, and summoned bis noble: to at end him. Ninety or 
a hundred thousand men obeyed the call, and hed ‘hey been as faith. 
ful as numerovs, Musa wou'd have bad cause to repent his bold at- 
tempt. The iwoarmies met on the banks of the Guadaleie, near ihe 
town of Xeres. For three succe*sive days the coniest continued, 
and the Chris*ians anpeared during the whole of that iime to have 
had the advantage : the ivloors fainted under the weight of multitudes, 
and Musa, surrounded by sixteen thousand of his prostrate country- 
men, eddressed the survivors in the following emphaii ic speech : 
‘ My brethren, the enemy is before you, the sca is behind you; 
whither wovld you fly 2? follow your general ; 1am resolved either 
to Jose my Jiie, or irample on the prostizie king of the Romans,’ 
The fourth day’s bat'le decided the {ate of Spein : : the iwo sons of 
Witiza, who held imooriant posis in the army, and Orpas, arch- 
bishop of Toledo, base'y deseried ihe royal standard, and joined that 
ofthe crescent, ‘The degenerate Roderick, who was recliving on a 

car of ivory, drawn by two white mules, his head encircled by a. dia- 
dem of pearls, upon observing their defection, quiiied his conspi- 
cvous siivation, and mounting Orelia, ihe fleeiest of his horses, fled, 
and was never heard of more! His horse and trappings were found 
on the banks of the Guadalquivir, bui his body was never discovered. 
There aie, however, authors woo affirm, that afier leading a life of 
penitence and prayer in some secluded cei], he expiaied a li‘e of 
wickedness by an exemplary death ; bat these idle tales deserve liitle 
credit ; itis most probable that he was drowned in the waters of ihe 
Betis, or Guadalquivir ; and that the head which was exhibiied at 
Damascus before the palace of the caliph, as his, was ihat of some 
meaner person. Thus perished Roderick, the last of ihe Goths ; he 
fell, not as a patrioi‘c and heroic king shoudd fall, at ihe head ot his 
faithful subjecis, lamented and hono i: ‘ed ; but afier a shameful and 
inglorious flight, he found an un,hoown grave, while his memory re- 
mains indelioly impressed wiih coward:ce and shame.” 

«* Those * Children of the bills and sons of Spain,’ who disdained 
submission, fled tothe northern provinces, and under tbeir prince 
Pelagius, maintained there a noble independence. That spirit which 
so long animated the Cantabrians to resist the Roman power, and 
which enabled the Spaniards to erect a kingdom, small, it is true, 
inthe midst of anarchy and confusion, still actuates and ennobles 
their immediate descendants, 

‘* The Moors in the mean while took possession of the most beau- 
tiful parts of the country. The royal legion of Damascus was planted 
at Cordova; that of Emessa, at Seville; that of Kinniarin, of 
Chalcis, at Jaen ; that of Palestine, at Algeziras, (which formerly 
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belonged to Count Julian) and Medina Sidonia. Toledo became the 

residence of the natives of Persia and Yemen; while ten thousand 

horsemen of Syria and Irak, the most noble of the Arabian tribes, 
itched their tents in the luxuriant environs of Grenada. 

‘« In the immediate province of Arabia, none but Mahommedans 
were permitted to dwell. It was considered as a spot particularly hal- 
lowed by the birth and death of the Prophet ; and therefore to be in- 
habited only by the Faithful. But the vanquished of other nations, 
after the first effervescence of the human mind was subsided, were 
permitted to retain their religion by paying a fine. Thus this nation of 
heroes, was equally invincible by its political manoeuvres, as by its 
warlike genius. The springs of fanaticism, set in motion by Maho- 
met, gave his handful of Mussulmen warriors, poor, prudent, and 
intrepid, the government of nations, that had often been victors, and 
that were still numerous, brave, and wealthy ! In offering to the van- 
quished the alternatives of embracing Islamism, or paying a tribute, 
they evinced themselves wise and lenient politicians. What a contrast 
does this mode of conduct present, with the insatiable and cruel policy 
of the most illustrious nations of antiquity. The Romans did not al- 
ways treat the vanquished with moderation ; the Mussulmen never 
oppressed those who chose rather to pay a fine than embrace the faith 
of Mahomet. 

“ The Christians, the Jews, the Ghebers, (worshippers of fire) were 
alike objects of religious pity or heroic contempt, in the eyes of the 
Faithful ; but they no sooner embraced the tenets of Islamism, than 
they were instantly put upon a footing with the most veteran devotee 
of that religion. ‘The consequences of this mode of proceeding were 
soon preceptible : Persia forsook. the religion of her fathers: Syria, 
Arabia, Egypt, the north of Africa, and eventually, the greater part 
of Spain, imbibed the faith of the Koran, and the once triumphant 
cross was supplanted by the pale beams of the crescent. But Spain 
itself no longer ptesented objects worthy the attention of the victo- 
rious Moslems. During the caliphat of Acham, Abdoulrachman, the 
viceroy of that caliph, crossed the Pyrennees, and threatened the total 
extinction of Christianity. Inthe early part of his career, he was ve- 
ty successful, but being attacked by Charles Martel, Mayor of Paris, 
near Tours, his large army was completely defeated, and himself slain. 
In this engagement, the nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa, contend- 
ed with equal valour; but the superior strength and siature of the for- 
mer, animated by souls glowing with the love of their country, and 
the defence of their civil and religious liberties, were irresistible. The 
Moors, once or twice after this defeat, made trifling inroads into those 
Provinces bordering upon the Pyrennees, but totally relinquished all 
thought of ever subduing the fertile plains of France ! 

“ While the Mussulmen were thus fruitlessly engaged, Pelagius 
was bravely and steadily increasing his little territory, and arranging 
the internal affairs of his kingdom. At his death, which happened 
three years after the defeat of Abdoulrachman, he left the throne to 
bis son Fayila, with an increase of dominion of one hundred miles.” 
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Thus was the kingdom of Asturias founded by Pelagius, and 
thus have we seen how the Moors permanently established 
themselves in Spain. Let us now observe how a caliphat was 
established in that country, totally independant of the caliphat 
of Damascus. 


«« The dissensions that existed between the viceroys of Spain, and 
which, during six years, that is to say, from a.p 740 toa. p 746, in- 
volved that unhappy country in all the horrors of a civil war, were 
greatly favourable to the cause of the independent Spaniards, who ex- 
tended their conquests to Gallicia, and ravaged the provinces of Leon 
and Castile. 

‘* In the East, the two rival families of the Ommiades, and Abas- 
sides, were contending violently for the Caliphat ; but the death of 
Mervan, the fourteenth caliph descended from Omijah, left his anta- 
gonist in the quiet possession of the object of his desires. One royal 
youth, of the house of Ommiades, alone escaped the general massacre 
which followed the elevation of Abbas: he escaped to Africa; and 
after wandering for a length of time about the regions of Mount Ailas 
his retreat was discovered by some faithful friends, who brought an 
invitation from the Moors of Spain, to re-assume the authority so long 
enjoyed by his ancestors. He accordingly landed in Andalusia, and 
unfurling the white standard, a dreadful contest ensued between him 
and the black faction, (so called from the colour they assumed.) Ab- 
doulrachman, the fortunate stranger, was completely victorious, and 
erected a kingdom in Spain totally independent of the Caliphat of Da- 
miascus.”? 


In this manner, by taking comprehensive and clear views of 
her subject ; and presenting the result of her observation and 
reflection, in an intelligible and concise form to her reader, 
does Miss Thurtle render her history, one of those valuable 
books of reference which even the learned may peruse with 
advantage. 

But scarcely had the Moors obtained a firm footing in Spain, 
than a new enemy appeared in the Normans, who, after es- 
tablishingthemselves in the North of France, had the hardi- 
hood to land at Corunna, but Ramiro I, and the eleventh king 
of Spain, instantly marched to oppose the invaders, who 
being defeated both by land and sea, soon made a _ hasty 
retreat. Thus had the kings of Spain not only to resist the 
intrusion of invaders, but to combat, incessantly, against the 
encroachments of the Caliphs. We have seen how a separate 
caliphate was established in Spain ; we shall now examine how 
it was dissolved. Abdoulrachman III. had outdone in magn 
ficence, all his predecessors ; he had raised splendid edifices, 
encouraged learned men, and in the midst of various reverses 
of fortune, remained always great ; his patience under misfol- 
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tune, being equal to his magnanimity in success ;—and Al- 
manzor (the defender) vizier of Hakham II. carried dismay 
throughout Spain; but the king of Navarre, and the Count of 
Castile, at length convinced of the necessity of an union with 
the king of Leon, the plains of Osma were signalized by the 
defeat of Almanzor, and the utter destruction of his large and 
gallant army. The veteran Almanzor, is said to have perished 
by suicide, in the valley of Begalcoran. And after various suc- 
cesses and changes in the north, the south of Spain was a prey 
to all the miseries that could result from the dissensions which 
divided the Moorish royal family, and which finally caused the 
total dissolution of the caliphate ; for-on the death of El- 
muiemed-el-Allah, a weak and indolent prince, who fell ina 
tumultuous assembly at Cordova, the government was imme- 
diately seized by the governors of the principal cities ; and, in 
A. D. 1038, four distinct kingdoms rose upon the ruins of the 
independent empire erected by Abdoulrachman—viz. Cordo- 
va, Grenada, Seville, and Toledo. Nor did these dissensions 
end in this distribution of the Caliphat ; for two hundred years 
the Moorish and Christian princes contended for the sove- 
reignty of Spain; nor was it till the accession of Ferdinand 
II]. in whom were united the kingdoms of Leon and_ Castile, 
that the common enemy of the cross was finally overthrown. 
This was effected in the following manner. Ferdinand, with 
Sancho, King of Navarre, resolved once more to attack their 
common enemy, the Moors. : 


‘© Their joint forces marched accordingly to Cordova, and the en- 
virons of that beautiful city were soon covered with the Christian 
tents. Abenbut, the Moorish king, was aptince of great wisdom 
and valour, and he prepared vigorously to defend his kingdom—, Al- 
ready had he given orders for his troops to march io the. relief of his 
capital, when he fell a victim to assassination at Almeria. The.in- 
habitants of Cordova being informed of his fate, still bravely con- 
tended for independence, although pressed by famine within, and 
surrounded by enemies without; but the Christians, whose army 
received ample supplies of forage and provisions, making daily and 
rapid advances, they at lengih consented to surrender. _ The standard 
of the cross, and that of Leon and Castile, where placed on the 
principal Mosque, which was immediately consecrated, and the 
father Lopez, a monk of Fetero, was appointed the first bishop.” 

“* The fall of Cordova.caused the greatest possible: consternation 
among the Musselmen. This city, which had been. so exceedingly 
beautified by Abdoulrachman, and though fallen in. splendour, was 
still great and opulent, had always been looked upon as possessing 
almost a talismanic charm of independence. The ‘Arabians, therefore, 
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considered its capture as a prelude to more extensive losses ; and sg 
indeed it was ; James, king of Arragon, over ran the province of 
Valencia, and finally laid siege to the capital of the same name.” 

“* The king of Castile, after the fall of Cordova, went to Boor. 
deaux, to celebrate his second nuptials with the lady Joanna de 
Dumartin, daughter of Simon of Aumale, and Mary, countess of 
Poictiers. After a short rest from the fatigues of war, doring which 
time he made the tour of his dominions with his bride,-he again ep- 
gaged his old opponents with his former success; and several of the 
Moorish towns fell into his hands. 

“* Flushed by his unprecedented good fortune, Ferdinand attacked 
the city of Jaen, which resisted all his efforts for so long a time, that 
he began to despair of success, when he was suddenly surprised by 
the appearance of the Moorish monarch, who sought safety in the 
Christian camp. A treaty was signed between the two kings, by 
which Ferdinand undertook to replace him on the throne, and Abou 
Said promised to do homage to the king of Castile, and to surrender 
Jaen into his hands, 

*¢ The next place which engaged his attention was Seville. This 
city was inferior to none in Spain, in point. of extent, grandeur, and 
population. The plains in which it is situated were, at the period in 
question, adorned with 100,000 cottages and oil-mills,groves of citron 
and orange-trees, fields of corn, and Juxuriant woodlands, all united 
their influence to form one of the most enchanting spots in the 
Peninsula. | 

“* The siege of this celebrated city was carried on for sixteen 
months without intermission ; the whole of this time the camp of 
the Christians was amply supplied with provisions ; regular rows of 
shops were formed within its boundaries ; carpenters, miners, masons, 
traders of all kinds, were as regularly at work, asthough they were in 
their native towns and villages. So great was the extent of this city, 
and so numerous were its means of access, that it was almost impos 
sible to prevent the inhabitants from receiving supplies. At length, 
one by one, these several points were carried, and the bridge being 
destroyed by an ingenious contrivance of Boniface, the admifal who 
commanded the boats attached to the enterprise, the Sevillians were 
reluctantly compelled to submit. 7 

‘* Ferdinand entered the city in triamph on the 22d of December, 
and 100,000 of the inhabitants, men, women, and children, were 
immediately forced to seek refuge in the neighbouring towns, or 0? 
the coast of Africa. Some time after this important conquest, be 
captured Heres, Medina, Sidonia, Begel, Alpuchin, and Agnalfarache, 
besides destroying many Moorish forts on the sea coast. 

«‘ Having thus vanquished the Moors in Spain, he prepared (0 
attack them in Africa, but was obliged to relinquish this design by § 
rapid increase of the dropsy, which put an end to his life, on the 30th 
of May, after a brilliant reign of thirty-four years. 


(To be Concluded in our next.) 
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The public and domestic Life of his late Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty, George the Third ; rae gt | the most eventful and 
important Period in. the Annals of British History ; compiled 
from authentic sources, and interspersed with numerous Anec- 
dotes. By Edward Holt, Esq. Embellished with Portraits of 
distinguished Characters. In two vole, 8vo. Sherwood and 


Co. 1820. 
(Concluded from p. 237.) 


Tuts history of the life of our late venerable monarch is so 
intermixed with details of a public and private nature, that it 
is exceedingly difficult to give a separate revic.v of either. 
Hence we must form our apology for the desultory manner 
which we are obliged to pursue. In our last we recorded the 
retired and almost private education of his late Majesty, and 
we concluded with an anecdote relative to that of his present. 
It was fis great misfortune to have been surrounded by the 
young nobility far too early, and it is worth while to compare 
the former and present conduct to the prince and to the king, 
of those who are now denominated whigs. But let not our 
readers suppose that we deem them deserving of that once 
respectable title. For although we have frequently expressed 
our disapprobation of the political views entertained by them, 
still were those who first bore that title governed by real prin- 
ciples of. patriotism. ‘They, in cases of discussion upon any 
subject, would have spurned the assistance of the very refuse 
of a corrupted metropolis to carry their question. Above all 
would they have deprecated intimidating government by threats 
of sedition and assassination. Had any party in the nation 
during their time, attempted the rebellious practices which we 
have daily to lament, they would have exerted all their influence 
to quell such unprincipled partizans. The whigs of the pre- 
sent day are united in no-one purpose of political alteration. 
The sole object which keeps the faction together is the hope of 
power, place, and wealth. The eonstitutional changes advo- 
cated by some of them are known to be disapproved of by 
others, whilst not a few have declared themselves hostile to 
certain of the most important supports of our commonwealth. 


In fact, a rage for change is abroad, and because Spain has — 


broken real fetters, we are stunned in England with outcries 

about persecution, despotism, and slavery; whilst ‘ liberty 

takes justice by the nose,” and the judges are abused in the 

Yerv execution of their office. Men must talk of slavery, 

forsooth, and of despotism, when gangs of pickpockets parade 
No. 271, Vol. 59, December, 1820. 
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the streets uncontrouled, and a lawless mob, encouraged by the 
evident connivance of the proper authorities, insult the persons, 
and destroy the houses of ministerial supporters. And most 
certainly the only persecuted and really oppressed individual in 
the kingdom is the king himself. That desperate men should 
attempt to recruit their shattered fortunes, men who have been 
just relieved by the insolvent act, or whose names we look for 
in every gazette, has been ‘the case in all rich and. populous 
states. No wonder, then, that in this of ours, our petty Cati- 
lines should each have their omnium flagitio sorum atque faci- 
norosorum circum se catervas. But it is a wonder and a dis- 
grace that “ peers of the realm and pillars of the state,’’ should 
lend their countenance to these adventurers. Are Lords Grey 
and Grosvenor so frantic after honour and place, as to risk the 
very constitution itself to obtain them? ‘That the most vio- 
lent attacks are made upon it, they cannot deny to themselves, 
however these may be palliated in their treacherous harangues, 
Military obedience has been systematically subverted. The 
judges have been publicly threatened, the clergy have been 
declared useless, the mob have been armed, conspiracy has 
been vindicated, and blasphemers of all religion hired, defend- 
ed, and well rewarded. A duke, we will not call him a noble 
duke; gives a pound note for the education of the poor, and a 
hundred pounds to the most impious scribbler with whom the 
nation has been ever cursed. Yet these are patriotic men! 
These are the early friends of the prince. They-have, it ap- 
pears, little attachment to the king. ‘To this comparison we 
are Jed in reviewing Mr. Holt’s work. When the prince, in 
the heyday of youth, went beyond, too far, alas! beyond the 
bounds of morality and religion, and lavished immense sums 
on very improper pursuits, who were then his personal friends, 
who supported, encouraged, and defended him? The whigs. 
Who palliated, in the House of Commons, a certain. con- 
nexion ? Fox and Sheridan. Who shared in all the expenses 
and in all the indulgences of Carlton House? The fathers, or 
the brothers, or the very men, who now exhibit a most invete- 
rate hatred to the king. If honour or consistency had re- 
mained. amongst them, if the last spark. of both were not 
utterly extinct, they would have not thrown the first’ stone. 
But during the late war every opportunity was seized to disturb 
government, then by means of the prince, as now by means of 
Caroline. Such was the demand for efficient military com- 
mand in 1803, the correspondence on which subject is here 
preserved, and few, we think, will now deny the propriety of 
that refusal to one who unfortunately had such evil counsellers 
at his elbow. 













































There is a pleasure, when dangers are over, to recollect the 
events which have occurred, and for this purpose we produce 
the conversation which took place between our ambassador 
and Buonaparte, unprecedented, perhaps, in the annals of a 
court, 


‘* In one of their ultimate conversations, the following questions 
and replies took place between the First Consul and Lord Whitworth, 
at the Thailleries. The ambassadors of the different powers were 
present, with a numerous assemblage of generals, senators, and per- 
sons Of the first distinction. Buonaparte entered the room with an un- 
usual alertness of manner, Having saluted the company, he addressed 
himself to Lord Whitworth, in a tone sufficiently loud to be heard 
by all. : 

«* « You know, my Lord, that a terrible storm has arisen between 
England and France.’ 

Lord Whitworth. ‘“ Yes, General Consul ; but it is to be hoped 
that this storm will be dissipated without any serious consequences.’ 

“‘ Buonaparte. ‘ It will be dissipated when England shall have 
evacuated Malta. If not, the cloud will burst and the bolt must 
fall. The King of England has promised by treaty to evacuate that 
place ; and who shall violate the faith of treaties > 

“© Lord Whitworth. (Surprised on finding himself questioned in 
this manner, and before so many persons.) ‘ But you know, General 
Consul, the circumstances which have hitherto delayed the evacuation 
of Malta. The intention of my sovereign is to fulfil the treaty of 
Amiens : and you also know— 

“ Buonaparte. ‘ You know (with impetuosity) that the French 
have carried on the war for ten years, and you cannot doubt bot that 
they are in a condition to wage it again. Inform your court, that if, 
on the receipt of your dispatches, orders are not issued for the im- 
mediate surrender of Malta, then war is declared. I declare my 
firm resolution is to see the treaty carried into effect ; and I leave it to 


the ambassadors of the several powers that are present, tosay whois . 


in the wrong. You flattered yourselves that France would not dare 
to shew her resentment, whilst her squadrons were at St. Domingo. 
Tam happy thus publicly to undeceive you on that head.’ 

Lord Whitworth. ‘ But, General, the negotiation is not yet 
broken, and there is even reason to believe ‘ 

““ Buonaparte. * Of what negotiation does your Lordsbip speak ? 
Is it necessary to negotiate what is conceded by treaty—to negotiate 
the fulfilment of engagements, and the duties of good faith ?>—(Lord 
Whitworth was about to reply; Buonaparte made a sign with his 
hand, and continued in a less elevated tone.) My Lord, your Lady 
is indisposed. She may probably breathe her native air rather sooner 
than you or I expected. I wish most ardently for peace ; but if my 
just demand be not instantly complied with, then war must follow, 
and God will decide. If treaties are not sufficient to bind to peace, 
then the vanquished must not be left in a condition to offer injury.” 


Bb2 
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‘* Here this unexpected conversation terminated ; if that term can 
be allowed, where the discourse was almost wholly on one side. 

‘* From the commencement of the war, Buonaparte made ev 
preparation ‘to carry into effect the menace he threw out to Lord 
Whitworth, of invading England. He ordered an immense number 
of transports to be built and collected. His grand fleet at Brest he 
destined for ‘the invasion of Ireland. The success of the Spanish 
gun-boats of Algizeras, during the last war, had made the French 
believe that it would be possible with similarly constructed vessels, to 
force a way across the channel in defiance of the British navy. 
Astonishing exertions were pursued, and a sufficient flotilla was 
assembled at Boulogne to carry over any army the Consul was in- 
clined toemploy. This menace was ultimately beneficial to Great 
Britain. As soon as known, his Majesty issued the following message 
to parliament : 

‘« « His Majesty thinks it proper to acquaint the House of Com- 
mons, that, for the more effectual defence and security of the United 
Kingdom, against the avowed designs of the enemy, and for the 
purpose of providing such means as may be best calculated for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war, his Majesty deeins it important that 
a large additional force should be forthwith raised and assembled. 

«<« His Majesty recommends this subject to the consideration of his 
faithful Commons ; and relies, with confidence, on their zeal and 
public spirit, that they will adopt such measures as, upon this occasion 
shall appear to them to be most effectual, and for carrying the same 
into execution with the least possible delay.’ 

‘s The evident necessity of defending the country against invasion, 
obtained ready consent to every plan proposed for augmenting its 
military defence. Besides the regular and supplementary militia, 
an additional army of 10,000 men, under the title of an army of 
reserve, was formed, and a general levy en masse was recommended, 
The spirit of the country rendered this unnecessary, and soon pre- 
sented a further force of 300,000 effective volunteers.” 


We have been given to understand, from good authority, 
that this general armament much alarmed Buonaparte. How- 
ever, he determined to make the attempt, and his troops were 
actually three days on board the transports. Stormy weather 
kept them at their moorings, while it thoroughly sickened 
these crowded landsmen. When the weather cleared up, a 
squadron of frigates hove in sight, and the troops were landed 
greatly to their satisfaction. It is said that the number of 
men in arms at that time, including regulars, volunteers, and 
militia, exceeded six hundred thousand. It was a glorious era! 
and we trust that spirit which thus manifested itself then 
against foreign enemies, will soon be as effectually declared 
against far more dangerous enemies at home. 

In the third section we have a long account of the installa- 
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tion of the Knights of the Garter. On this occasion his late 
Majesty shewed that respect for religion which was most truly 
the presidium et dulce decus of his reign. It is recorded in 
the following words, p. 105. 


‘« His Majesty always manifested great reverence for the services 
of religion; he carried with him a fullsense of his being always 
under the influence of an all-wise, omnipotent power, and none of 
his own temporalities caused him to forget what that influence exacted 
from him. This was never more strongly shewn than during the 
preparations for this Installation. A nobleman, high in his favour, 
having asked whether the new knights would not be obliged to take 
the sactament previous to the installatien, the king exhibited consi« 
derable emotion : with some severity he replied : ‘ No! that holy 
institution is not to be mixed with our profane ceremonies. Even at 
the time of my coronation, I was very unwilling to take the sacrament ; 
but when I was assured that it was indispensable, and that I must 
receive it, before I even approached the communion-table I took off 
the bauble from my head. The sacrament, my Lord, is not to be 
profaned by our Gothic institutions.’ ” 


It would be perfectly impossible, within the limits of a 
monthly publication, to examine any portion of occurrences 
in this long and eventful reign. Nor is the difficulty of selec- 
tion trifling. So many eminent men, men who probably sur- 
passed most of their predecessors, lived during that period, 
as to preclude our noticing them all. Besides, what words 
could do justice to some ? ‘To give the character of Mr. Pitt 
inthe most concise manner, to enumerate the advantages 
which not this country only, but the universe, reaped from. his 
energetic measures to repress the efforts of a dreadful con- 
spiracy against religion and government, would alone fill an 
ample volume. How much, alas, do we now feel his loss ! 
Those who once shared his confidence, and who stil) support 
his measures, share not in his vigour. They have yielded to 
clamour. They saw the manners of a bear garden introduced 
into the House of Lords, and were terrified. They have ac- 
tually submitted to the dictation of the refuse of the metropo- 
I's, to the uproar of mobs composed chiefly of known thieves. 
But if ministers have thus shrunk from their duty, the spirit of 
the country has roused itself, and we trust that in the ensuing 
session that spirit will communicate itself to ministers them- 
selves. But the contrast makes us severely feel the loss of our 
departed heroes. Yet all do not think alike on this subject, 
and for a curiosity we here insert the character of our great 
statesman, according to the conception of that sapient politi- 
clan, Sir Philip Francis. We have redde somewhere the 
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lucubrations of a fly on St. Paul’s cathedral, in which the 
learned insect gravely discusses the question of its origin, whe- 
ther a cave or.caves formed by nature, or the work of genii, or 
some volcanic production. The parallel is very complete, 


‘* The following characters of these two great statesmen, are 
drawn by the masterly hand of Sir Philip Francis. : 

** « They know nothing of Mr. Fox, whothink he was, what is 
commonly called well educated. I know it was the reverse ; his 
mind educated itself, not by early study or instruction, but by active 
listening and rapid apprehension. He said so in the House of Com- 
mons, when he and Mr. Burke parted. His powerful understanding 
grew like a forest oak, not by cultivation, but by neglect. Mr. Pitt 
was a plant of an inferior order, though marvellous in its kind: a 
smooth bark, with the deciduous pomp and decoration of a rich foliage 
and blossoms and flowers, which drop off of themselves, leaving the 
tree naked at last, to be judged of by its fruits. He, indeed, as I 
suspect, had been educated more than enough, until there was nothing 
natural or spontaneous left in him. He was too polished and accurate 
in the minor embellishments of his art, to be a great artist in any 
thing. He could have painted the boat, and the fish, and the broken 
nets, but not the two fishermen. Unques exprimet et molles imitalbttar 
@re cupillos. On one occasion only he was sublime ; but never in 
my hearing pathetic. He knew his audience, and with or without 
eloquence, how to summon their generous passions to his applause,— 
The human eye soon grows tired of an unbounded plain ; there isa 
calm delight, a dolce reposo, in viewing the smooth-shaven verdure 
of a bowling-green, as long as it is near. You must learn from 
repetition, that those qualities are inseparable from the idea of a flat 
surface, and that flat and tiresome are synonymous. The works of 
nature command. admiration at once, and never lose it, are com- 
pounded of grand inequalities.’ ” 


Of Mr. Fox we would say a few words. Posterity alone 
can judge coolly of men and measures. Now Mr. F. by his con- 
vivial manners, attached to himself quite as many as he did by 
his poiitical abilities. Yet his friendship was generally fatal. 
His companions were usually drawn into that vortex of dissi- 
pation in which, from early youth, he was himself continually 
whirled. Religion, reflection, and economy, were all alike 
banished from the circle. Hence, to retrieve their shattered 
fortunes, those became desperate adventurers for place and 
profit, who, under better auspices, might have been indepen- 
dent senators, or high-minded peers. _In politics he had him- 
self no consistency. His bias was certainly towards a proud 
and overbearing aristocracy, but to gain power he descended 
to those popular acts which gained him the title of The Man 
of the People. Thus he first started on the ~arena of political 
contention as a violent aristocrat. When out of place bis 
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opposition to Lord North was factious and seditious, his coali ! 
tion with him unprincipled, and his attempt to secure his party 
in the government, by means of his East India Bill, little short 


_of high treason. We have already pointed out its aristocratical 


tendency. Worsted in that attempt, he began again to flatter 
and soothe what the Grecian sophists so emphatically and so 
justly denominated at Athens, ithe great beast. But when the 
appointment of a regent became necessary, his aristocratical 
feelings again returned, and again failed in their endeavours. 

Afterwards when the French revolution broke out, we find 
him the advocate or the apologist of all its excesses. Misled, 
either from imbecility of mind, or political jealousy, he pre- 
dicted results supremely favourable to the happiness of the 
world. But thirty years have indelibly shewn the very reverse. 
The private misery, the individual wretchedness produced, are 
above all calculation. If they could be fairly embodied in one 
relation, ‘* its lightest word would harrow up thy soul, freeze 
thy young blood, make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres.” And as to public benefits, what were they? Let 
the burning of Moscow, and that winter campaign alone an- 
swer the question. In short, to prevent the contemplation of 
such dire events leading us from our subject, on what public 
act of Mr. Fox would his friends rest his fame ?. We confess 
that we know not. Isit the law of libels ? We apprehend 
very serious objections to that law are now sufficiently ap- 
parent. Because, to make juries capable of determining whe- 
ther the words complained of be libellous or not, is sacrificing 
justice to the factious spirit of the day. For instance—If 
some of the Brandenburgh answers to the addresses were 
brought into a court of justice, a Middlesex jury, as they are 
now composed, would most probably dismiss any charge against 
them. Yet if another jury should be collected from superior 
ranks of society, the result would be exactly the reverse. He 
would prove himself a real patriot who should enact certain 
regulations on the subject; which might take the law out of 
the hands of both judge and jury, léaving the latter to their 
proper office, the simple determination of the fact. If besides 
he should revive an obsolete law for the punishment of those 
jurymen who brought in a verdict palpably contrary to the 
evidence, he would be indeed a benefactor. - 

Another of the worthies who generally fought with Mr. 
Fox, and who, like him, is already gone to his last dread ac- 
count, was Sheridan—the witty, the eloquent, the profligate 
Sheridan. On him, however, it is needless for us to expatiate. 
His character was so ably delineated in the Times, whilst under 
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the care of Dr. Stoddart, that we believe the public in general 
have learnt to estimate him properly, and a very salutary im- 
pression was then made. Of that party who, in politics and in 
pleasures, were supposed to share with the present king, and 
are said to have worshipped the rising sun with Persian devo- 
tion, few now remain alive, but of those few one has given to 


the monarch a strong proof of the attachment to be expected 


from the vicious. When the: circle was formed round Mrs, 
F—t; and she was treated as the heiress apparent, no 
more suppliant slave bent his head, none more assiduously mi- 
nistered to the wishes or the caprices of the reigning favorite, 





‘and none’ have been more liberally rewarded by a too indulgent 


prince. But now the grateful return is bitter hostility on a 


‘most tender point, in which the reptile is convinced himself, 


and has frequently confessed that his royal benefactor has but 
too just cause of complaint. Ungrateful wretch, may he long 
survive his character, his family, and his friends ! 

We will now turn to a more pleasing subject, and we trust 
our readers will do us the justice to believe, what is most cer- 
tainly the case, that we always select those publications, and 
those parts of them, whose review or whose perusal may be 
most generally useful. We do not take up volumes par ha- 
gard. Now the next extract we shall give is the education of 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales, in which we would particu- 
larly call attention to the steady and regular discipline here 
exercised. Early indulgence has been the ruin of our youth. 
For examine the education of those dissipated characters who 
have destroyed the peace of their parents, or who have dis- 
graced themselves by their profusion, whether it be Fox or 
Sheridan, or any of lesser note, and it will universally be found 
to have been conducted on the sugar candy system, now so 
much invogue. And who can produce an instance of one 
injured by severity ? 


‘© The harmony of the royal family continued undisturbed ; and 
the intercourse between the several branches of it was frequent and 
friendly. One interesting object that appeared to concentrate these 
sentiments of amity more closely, was the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, who was now advancing upon the stage of public life, and 
exciting general attention. In the spring of this year, her Royal 
Highness caught the measles, during which illness she was visited by 
the Queen, who presented her with a superb service of china, 
manufactured on purpose, from drawings executed by Lady de Clifford, 
the governess of the Princess. The education of the Princess 
engaged much of her Majesty's attention, and she made constant 
enquiries on the subject, but without appearing to exercise the least 
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authority in the choice of instructions, or giving any directions relative 
tothe mode of ‘teaching which she wished to be pursued. ; 
«¢ The earliest years of the young Princess were spent in the most 


advantageous manner for a constitution naturally delicate, and a mind, 


which, from all that has transpired, appears to have been ‘vigorous, 
original, and fond of acquirement. Her first years were spent with 
her mother, who appeared to take a peculiar interest in this noble 
and promising child. Ata more advanced period she was put under 
the immediate superintendence of Lady de Clifford. The Bishop of 
Exeter was nomiuated to direct her studies, and an English clergyman 
was also chosen as asub-preceptor. Her studies were urged with 
singular assiduity. Those who look upon royal life as unmixed 
indulgence, may be surprised to know, that with the heir presumptive 
to the English throne, the day’s tuition began at six o'cluck in the 
morning, and continued with little intermission till evening. Her 
acquirements were commensurate with these exertions, and of an order 
much superior to those of females in general. society. She is said to 
have been acquainted with the principal writers of the classic 
languages; that she was solidly informed in the history and policy of 
the European governments, and peculiarly so of the constitution, and 
the distinguishing features of the history of her native country. She 
spoke French, German, Italian, and Spanish, with considerable 
fluency. The lighter accomplishments were not forgotten, and she 
sang, and performed on the piano, the harp, and the guitar, with 
more than ordinary skill. Nature had been kind to her, in indulging 
her with tastes which are: seldom united ; and, in addition to her 
talents for music, she had a fine perception of the picturesque in 
nature ; and a portion of her earliest hours were given up to drawing. 
She wrote gracefully, and had a passionate fondness for the nobler 
ranks of English poetry.” 


Add to such care and constant employment, a total seclusion 
of all sycophants and flatterers, the ready abettors of every 
vicious propensity, then reason and religion may obtain the rule 
before the passions are sufficiently strong to oppose them, At 
present, in our great families education is managed much as 
it was immediately before the ruin of. the republic, and cannot 


be better described than in the words of her last great states~ 
man. 


** Mene autem simul atque editi in lucem et suscepts sumus, in 
omni continuo pravitate, et in summa opinionum perversitate ver- 
samur, ut pene cum lJacte metricis errorem suxisse videamur. 

Tusc. Quest, Lib, 3. 


Upon this important subject, however, we may hereafter 
have an opportunity to dilate. 

His Majesty, secluded as he was from society by the .nature 
of his disorder, still survived his beloved grand-daughter and 
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his queen. The death of the latter is indeed recorded, but 
nothing more. We apprehend the people of England begin 
now to set some value upon those virtues which they so dread- 
fully ‘miss. Indeed, nothing could have occurred to render 
the excellency of our late queen more conspicuous than 
the contrast with the present. To be noticed by Queen 
Charlotte was an honour of such value, that those who 
received it took care to make it known and remembered. To 
be admitted to her court was itself a proof of unblemished 
reputation, of a life unsullied by the remotest suspicion. Once 
one of the: instances: of frailty among our female nobility, who 
had somewhat redeemed her offence by many subsequent years 
of propriety, ventured to hope that the general rule might be 
waved as to herself. She persuaded a friend to hint the subject 
to her Majesty, but to the request no answer being returned, 
her friend desired to know what reply should be given. “Tell 
her,” said that virtuous mother of a once moral nation, ‘* Tell 
her that you durst not ask me.” Every strumpet in the metro- 

lis who could hire a white dress and feathers, and subscribe 
for a ride, has been introduced at Bradenburgh. House. Every 
brothel throughout the kingdom conspicuously rejoiced at the 
withdrawment of the bill, as if Parliament had repealed the 
seventh commandment. 

We must now come to a conclusion of these volumes, 
which, however superior to any that have gone before them, 
are still very deficient. Of many personages whose lives are 
here recorded, either no character is drawn, or no discrimina- 
tion exercised. Much too large a space is dedicated to the 
processions and ceremonies on every marriage or funeral of 
the royal family. Very many pages are thus consumed which 
might have been far better employed. Even when character 
is attempted, Mr. Holt seems conscious that it is not his pecu- 
liar forte, and is therefore exceedingly brief. Yet are these: 
volumes a faithful index of the principal events which occurred 
during the last reign, detailed without prejudice, and we had 
almost said without feeling. 

P ——_ 
4 Sermon intended to have been preached before her Majesty the 

Queen, on the occasion of her public thanksgiving at St. Paul's 

Cathedral, on Wednesduy, the 29th of November, 1820: 

with an Introductory Letter to the Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 

By Henry Bathurst, D. D. Archdeacon of Norwich. Ridg- 

way, Piccadilly. 1820. 


Iv we were not convinced that our country readers. would ex- 
pect some account of this intended discourse, we certainly 
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should not, after perusal, have wasted our pages upon it. . Pre- 
fixed is a letter to Bishop Van Mildert, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
which we have not seen paralleled for egotism. and inanity, 
lately at least. Thinking himself of vast. importance to the 
public, the Archdeacon sits down to let us all know why he 
came to.London. Hecame at the queen’s command to preach 
before her at St. Paul’s ; but the Dean having given a gentle 
hint that subjects, however high in rank, cannot issue com- 
mands, except as witches “call spirits from the vasty deep,” 
he determined to shame the rogues who prevented this burst 
of elocution, and print it. Then he tells us that this sermon 
was meant to heal, not to irritate. It was well meant, for- 
sooth, and will be just as efficacious as a basin of water gruel 
administered to a patient in the last stage of a putrid fever. 
Irritate, indeed, it will not, but it would be a very slight wound 
which could be so healed. Then it is insinuated that the Dean 
forbad the sermon from personal animosity to the great Arch- 
deacon, (may be from envy, who knows?) And Dr. Bathurst, 
with all the mildness of christian charity,.nobly declares, that 
“ nothing like feelings of personal animosity can be suspected 
in ME.” Now we will venture to say that if Dr. Bathurst had 


assured Bishop Van Mildert he would preach only what he 


composed himself, without assistance, no objection would have 
been made to the learned gentleman. 

Well, we have the sermon, a rare addition to British theo- 
logy! But we must say, honestly, seriously, and in truth, 
that the Archdeacon has given us a composition as free from 
offence to all parties, as such a thing could well be. But we 
doubt if it gave any satisfaction where intended. The text is, ' 


“« PSALM cxvi. 18, 19. 

“ Twill receive the cup of salvation, and call upon the name of the 
Lord, Iwill pay my vows now inthe presence of all his people, in 
the courts of the Lord’s house ; even in the midst of thee, O Jerusalem, 
praise the Lord.” 


And surely no-person in this world ever had more reason to be 
thankful for their escape. Not that we consider it a triumphant 
escape. Indeed, we trust, to use a fox-hunter’s phrase, that 
our pure innocence has been hallowing before she was out of 
the wood. | 

In the sermon Mr. Archdeacon argues, suo muwre, not so 
much for the total absence of guilt, but for the escape of the 
constitution from any violation of its fundamental principles. 
We ourselves consider, as Lord Erskine at first, declared in his 
place, that no such violation was to be dreaded, and that in 
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unusual occurrences recourse must be had to unusual measures, 
For the misconduct of a queen in the kingdom the laws had 
provided—for similar misconduct out of the country no provi- 
sion was made. Perhaps as some extraordinary step became 
necessary, it would have been as well to have contended that 
there could be no difference in point of legislative intention 
between in and out, and that it could never be supposed that 
a queen, by crossing from Dover to Calais, might there be 

ilty with impunity. We should therefore have preferred 
impeachment. Nor do we see why that might not still be 
done. However, to return to our learned archdeacon, and 
learned he is, for he quotes Shakspeare first, and. a Greek play 
afterwards, and in a sermon too, all from the exuberance of his 
reading. We will give a passage from this sermon, principally 
because we don’t understand it—perhaps others may. 


‘¢ O! my brethren ! let us not lay bare the carcass of human 
reatness ; let us wrap it up in reverence, even as Polyxena is said to 
ve gathered up her robes in death, when sacrificed to the phantom 
of Achilles! Say what we will, and think what we will, in a 
moment of spleen, the decent and temperate splendour of monarchy 
takes from thé rough edge of republican virtue, polishes integrity, 
and gives a stability and fitness to human things, which, on an 
extensive scale of society, cannot from any other form of government 
be derived. It is mild in its true nature ; it is liberal in its principles, 
when no stoppage ofits ear to the voice of the community is contrived ; 
it is suitable to our relations above when administered in purity; and 
though liable to imperfections, is allied to the nobler and more amiable 
feelings of mortality. And shall not we thank Heaven, that by this 
recent deliverance this image of an innocent and virtuous idolatry, 
though rudely assaulted, has not been wholly defaced ? A feeling of 
respect is essential to the existence of monarchy. Monarchy under 
the decent controul of popular rights, is far too estimable, in : the 
good which it produces, to be bartered for an uncertainty ; and for 
the preservation of its dignity by the mild influence of public opinion 
we ought to be grateful, as for the preservation of a parent from a 
state of dangerous indisposition : and do you think, if that parent had 
wept, as he once did weep at the decease of the most amiable of states- 
men, though by power little favoured ? an Israelite indeed in whom 
there was no guile ; the friend too of those, who ina trying hour have 
trodden in his paths, and proved the wisest friends of monarchy, of 
justice, and their country—a parent, who I knew too even refused 
to eat his bread, at Jeast for a short season, from excessive, though 
manly, affliction—do you think, that when a known courtesy and 
urbanity of manners, which can only spring from a soul possessed of 
inward principles of great benevolence, distinguishes that parent, 
whatever storms and tempests may interpose, whatever tides of 
opinion and circumstance may have ebbed and flowed—do you 
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are the purposes of his political existence 2” 


We thought even schoolboys had: ceased to descant upon the 
rough edge of republican virtue. What virtues does the Ame- 


rican republic exhibit, either public or private? or our own. 


commonwealth? The Romans and Athenians were men of 
like passions, and the satire of Aristophanes too. well proves 
it. But to compensate with our preacher for inserting: the 
above flight of incomprehensible eloquence, we next add a 
speech, which, according to one of the sublimest rules’ of that 
art, he ventures to put into the mouth of the queen herself ; 
and, although it is completely tn character, yet is it as com- 


pletely out of place. 


« T see in the presence of that High Personage here, not only a 
justifiable and reasonably to be expected gratitude, evinced to a gene- 


rous nation for a discreet exercise of their lawful and constitutional . 


influence in her behalf ; but I see a disposition, the most earnest, to 
conciliate those who have listened to her deadliest maligners : and this, 
which I will now speak for her, is the language I seem to hear from 
that Personage to the assembly of this day :— 

‘¢ ¢ T have afforded proof sufficient to convince of my bere 
the reasons of a vast portion of those who were most impartially 
disposed to hear evil as wellas good of me. For those who were 
not satisfied, I have added my solemn declaration before God and my 
country, before the tribunal of my legislative judges. I have 
sanctified that declaration of a conscience void of offence towards 
God and man, as to the charges of my accusers, by partaking of 


those holy mysteries, from which the most suspicious nature will 


hardly appeal. . 

«¢ Ask your own hearts, is there any thing in rank or power so 
fascinating, and at the evening of a troublous and a stormy life, that I 
should go to my grave, where I hope to find repose, and to be joined 
again by the saint in heaven, which so untimely left me, with the 
drag-chain of deliberate perjury ? Is any thing in the applause of a 
multitude here, which can recompense me for the loss of the applause 
of angels in heaven? Am I-such a fool as to set time against im- 
measurable eternity, and at the moment too when human life wanes ? 


Did I not believe even in Christ as the rock of my salvation, yet is 


there not a something after death, a something adown ‘that stream 
which carries us all towards eternity, enough to appal the imagination, 
and arrest the boldness of one,- who would defy wantonly the terrors 
of the invisible world ? 


“€ Do you think, that.I would make. a nation a mockery for 


aught which on this side of the grave is left me ? If you thifkso, you - 
Would do it yourself ; and you partake not of that charity which 


thinketh no evil, and which hopeth all things. 
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think it not fit to rejoice, that this parent is restored to, that station | 
and dignity, wherein he can alone fully exercise the functions, which | 
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«*’¢ By that charity, which you would have shown to you: by 
that apprehension of something after death ; by the clearest evidences 
of him, who died for our sins, and, rather than that our sins should 
be imputed to ourselves, suffered death for us; by every thing that 
is honourable, that is amiable, in humanity ; on this solemn, ‘this 
awful occasion, in the most public manner which can be adopted, in 
the metropolitan church of this country, I do appeal to Heaven in 
confirmation of that which I have asserted before men; and I crave 
ths Seneca and the judgdient of that charity, which thinketh 
no evi oy 9» : ; ; 


Now, omitting all notice of the mawkish stuff about charity, 
in a case where, , above all others, steady decision was requisite, 
we, would remind the archdeacon of what he seems to have 
overlooked. The number of Peers who, in the House of 
Lords, did, by their speeches or votes, declare themselves con- 
vinced of the charges against the queen, we proved in our last 
number, p. 247, to exceed one hundred and sixty-three!! 
being nearly. equal to fourteen common juries. We now add, 
that she can be presumed innocent only by miraculous inter- 
position. For we find it admitted by her own evidence, with 
however much reluctance, and positively sworn to by four wit- 
nesses for the bill, that in a tent carefully closed round, and all 
light secluded, for five weeks successively, did the queen and 
Pergam! pass the nights together. Neither party being dis- 
abléd from age or infirmity, either they gave way to the most 
powerful propensities of human nature, or those propensities 
were miraculously suspended. ‘There is no other alternative. 
We will venture to say, without the fear of contradiction, that 
such a fact, thus proved and admitted, in any court of justice 
throughout. the kingdom, would have determined the verdict of 
the jury against the party. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, we fearlessly declare, that the queen’s conduct since the 
trial, appears:to us far more shocking than the charge itself. 
For the crime some palliating circumstances might be urged, 
but none for insulting Almighty God; and we trust the next 
clergyman who preaches before her will take for his text the 
latter part of the 23d verse of the 82d chapter of Numbers. 

We have become more serious than we intended when we 
first began with our worthy Archdeacon, who, we perceive, has 
obliged Mrs. Bathurst to™-call at Bradenburgh House. We 
hope nothing more will be done. If the same attempt be 
made in this:case as was for the widow of Sir William Hamil- 


ton, (the Norwich clergy know what we mean) no respect of 


place or dignity shall prevent a thorough exposure of past, but 
not forgotten circumstances. . 
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The Claims of the Established Church to exclusive attachment 
and support, and the dangers which menace her from Schism 
and Indifference, considered, in eight Sermons . preached before 
the University of Oxford, in the year 1820, at the Lecture 
founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, M. A. Canon of 
Salisbury. By Godfrey Faussett, M. A. late Fellow of Mag- ° 
dalen College. © S8vo; Pp.379. Parker, Oxford; Rivingtons, 
London. 1820. ooaee | Risadiiies 


An affectionate Address to those Dissenters from the Communion > 
of the Church of England, who agree.with her in the’ leading 
Doctrines of Christianity. By Samuel. Wix, A.M. F. R. 
and A. S. Vicar of St. Bartholomew-the-Less, London. 
8vo. Pps 16. Rivingtons. 1820. fee Aas 


Tuxsk publications were, in fact, simultaneous, although the 
latter would almost seem an abridgement of the former. In- 
deed, the former itself may be considered as a collection of 
truths long known and acknowledged. . But much merit’ is due. 
to both writers for their judicious selection of arguments, and 
their timely publication of them; We know not if Mr. Wix’s 
be not the more difficult task. We-should. certainly find our- 
selves much puzzled to compress: the lectures into the compass: 
of the address. To.object, as some might do, that there are certain 
important points not enforced by Mr. Wix, is only saying that: 
his pamphlet is not an octavo volume. But a more direct an- 
swer might be:given, that Mr. W. has argued with the dissen- 
ters from tenets allowed by both parties. The argumentum ad 
hominem is generally the most: convincing a logician can use. 
Thus, when the dissenter alleges that he’ has: in view, in his 
schism, the glory of God and the salvation of man, the ques- 
tion is justly turned upon him. Does:he sincerely believe that 
by the numerous schisms. from the church those twa great 
objects have been really and truly promoted:? We are per- 
suaded every conscientious man will allow that the result has 
been the very reverse. So that the argument terminatesin as 
complete a reductio ad absurdum as any mathematical demon- 
stration ever exhibited. Mr. Wix concisely, but forcibly, 
sums up in the following passage how much those objects 
have been injured by our schisms. 


“And now, I again ask, can you, my christian friends, think 
yourselves justified in dissenting from the established church, unless 
you are prepared to prove that she holds not the truth‘as it is in Christ 
Jesus, and that therefore salvation is not to be had in her communioti ? 
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Incalculable are the evils of a schismatic spirit, as it has prevailed 
among the different classes of dissenters. It has not only insensibly 


operated to a general violation of the apostolical precept of submission’ 


(0 'those who have the rule over them ; but it has‘led to that infinite 
vatiety of opinion ‘in religious matters, that has tended to confirm 
the Romanist in his delusions. It has been obstructive to the’ conver. 
sion of the Jew, and has been of fatal operation against the efforts of 
missionaries to promote the kingdom of Christ in foreign ‘countries, 
Observing the heats and animosities with which opposite opinions, all 
of which cannot be right, have been pursued, the poor heathen has 
been puzzled to know on which side troth lay: he has, therefore, 
continued in his idolatry, and in all the wretched follies of those who 
have addressed their worship To THE UNKNOWN Gop.” 


It is with much pleasure that we observe a second edition of 
this address advertized in the short space of a month, with an 
appendix containing some reply to the animadversions of Mr 
Neieton, a preacher at Witham, in Essex.’ His principal ob- 
jection will be noticed in the course of this article. A press 
just now of temporary matter, much of which, indeed, treat 
on nearly. similar points, will oblige us, for.the present, to do 
little more than announce the publications before us. 

Of the great utility arising from Bampton’s institution, 
there is no need for us tospeak. With very few exceptions, 
these yearly lectures have been distinguished for soundness of 

rinciple, judicious choice of subject, and felicity of style. 

Jpon this last subject we seldom dwell in our remarks on any 
author, except something very peculiar calls for notice. Com- 
position is now so general a study,.and it is so easy for a man 
to write clearly what he properly understands, according to 
the Horatian observation, that we have little on that score to 
complain of. But when subjects of such eternal importance 
present themselves, they alone occupy, and should occupy, the 
whole attention. So that when we took up My, Fausset’s Lec- 
tures, the chain of argumentation led us so insensibly and 
rapidly along, that we did not observe the pure, unaffected ease 
of style until a second perusal. The regularity of the plan 
adopted particularly deserves attention. .To use a_ military 
expression, he has so entrenched himself. in the enemy’s coun- 
try, as not to be accessible on. any point. We will venture to 
assert that tf.any answer be attempted, the writer will not pro- 
ceed regularly by attacking his first position, passing on to the 
second, and.so on, but will take up some point of secondary 
importance, then endeavour to set a fictitious value thereoD, 
and to draw the attention from the main subject of discus- 
sion. . 
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Faussett’s Bampton Lectures. $45: 
Mr. Faussett, in his first sermon, shews thevfutility of that. 


general apology for schism, sincerity. ‘This pretence was sup- 
orted principally by Hoadley, in opposition to the nonjarors. 
Perhaps no instance ever occurred of a Bishop so completely 
deserting the interests and the truths of the society to which 
he belonged, and if this desertion were, as it is said to have 
been, in opposition to his avowed sentiments in the early P cig 
of his career, we must say, in the words of the apostle, Di 
trephes has forsaken us, having loved this present world, On 
this plea so much is usually said by our sectarists to prevent 
their followers from reflecting on the danger in which they 
stand, that therefore Mr. F. treats it with much attention in the 
following words : 7 


‘¢ The leading prejudice of the age, the very key-stone of modern 
liberality, is the idea that sincerity is all in all ; that, provided we 
are secure of our ‘ integrity before God,’ and conscientiously embrace 
religion under the form that best accords with our own views, it 
matters not whether we be of this or that communion, or whether 
we be of any communion at all. This position, subversive as it must 
be of every notion of ecclesiastical authority and Christian unity, 
was the main foundation of a controversy, most preposterously headed 
bya Bishop of our own church ; who is, I apprehend, still regarded 
as prime authority by the numerous and, it should seem, increasing 
party, who at the present day have adopted his loose opinions. It is 
not, however, easy to conceive afguments more triumphantly con- 
futed and exposed, than those of Bishop Hoadley then were in the 
letters of the celebrated Law. . : 

‘‘ This class of errors seems in a great cegree founded on vague 
and mistaken notions with respect to the nature of conscience. ‘ There 
isnothing,’ I quote the words of Archbishop Sharpe, ‘ more in our 
mouths than conscience, and yet there are few things we: have 
generally taken less pains to understand. We sit down too often 
with this, that it is something within us, we do not know what, which 
we are to obey in all that it suggests to us, and we trouble ourselves 
no further about it.” 

‘“* Conscience, properly understood, is not that confident persuasion 
which we may perhaps feel on any particular subject, but the opinion 
which we form of our actions by comparing them with some approved 
standard of judgment ; and this standard, with a christian, can be 
no other than the law of God,+ as revealed in his holy scriptures. But 
even here it is too certain that a man may err inthe application of his 
tule, and that his error may lead him into sin ; so that it is far from 
following as a necessary consequence, that, because he is confessedly 
wrong who opposes the dictates of bis conscience, he must be as 
surely right who sincerely acts in conformity to it. 

__“* But if we go still further, and admit the vague and indefinite 
ideas of sincerity and conscience which now prevail ; if we once 
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assent to Bishop Hoadley’s position, that ‘ the favour of God follows 
sincerity, as such, and consequently equally follows every equal 
degree of sincerity ;) we are inevitably involved in conclusions far 
exceeding the contemplation of many whohave unthinkingly embraced 
the insidious premises, conclusions not more hostile to any particular 
form of christianity than to christianity itself; since, on such prine 
ciples, it would be difficult to shew why a sincere heathen or a 
sincere infidel should be less in favour with God than a sincere 
christian ; it would not be easy to comprehend why our blessed 
Saviour should have pronounced a peculiar benediction on those who 
believe, or why he should have assigned to his followers the laborious 
and hazardous task of ‘ preaching the gospel to every creature.’ Nay, 
as Law forcibly argues, ‘it is impossible there should be any 
difference, either as to merit or happiness, between a sincere martyr 
and a sincere persecutor ; and he that burns the christian, if he be bat, 
in earnest, has the same title toa reward for it, as he that is burnt 
for believing in Christ.’ 

‘** So far indeed is sincerity from forming a justification of mis- 
conduct, that in many cases it may itself be sinful, or at least be the 
strongest evidence of sin. It may be altogether our own fault that we 
are sincere in an ill-grounded persuasion. Some wilful misconduct, 
some unhappy abuse of our faculties, some culpable negligence in 
improving those means of information which would haye directed 
our sincerity to a worthy object, may be the true source of our 
infatuation. 

* Tn short, the unqualified admission of the principle of sincerity 
would sanctify every atrocity which deluded enthusiasts have ever 
committed ; and to maintain its validity would be as it were to assert, 
that whatever we conceive to be right cannot be wrong ; in short, to 
supersede the laws of God by the caprices of individual persuasion, 
Let it never be forgotten, that, like St. Paul, we may - sin ignorantly 
in unbelief, even at the time when we verily think within ourselves 
that we are doing God service ;’ that God, in just recompense for 
aggravated and persevering offences, may sometimes ‘ send mena 
strong delusion, that they should believe a lie; and that there is a 
way that seemeth right unto a man, but the end thereof are the ways 
of death.’ ”’ 


It may, indeed, be questioned if any man, possessed of his 
faculties, and of the means of judging, can err sincerely on 
important subjects. If, from pride, passion, or prejudice ; if 
from indolence or ignorance, he concludes falsely, his sincerity 
will avail him nothing. 

Mr. F. afterwards adverts to the common assertion that every 
man has a right to worship God in his own way ; which should 
‘mean only, that the laws of the country give him that right. 
Our laws permit the Hindoos to worship their idols. So that 
they may use the same language with our sectarists. But 4 
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conscientious person means, if he means any thing, that God 
has given him permission to worship just as he pleases. 
proposition so monstrous we apprehend no one will uphold. 
It therefore follows that God has ordained some one way'in 
preference to all others, to discover which is our business and 
duty. And here is the proper sphere for the exercise of private 
judgment. To investigate, however, the pros and cons of this 
very extensive question, must be far beyond: the abilities of 
most men, and therefore it is impossible for the far greater 
majority to avail themselves of that judgment. What then 
must be done? This question, in p. 73, Sermon Il. Mr. F. 
has answered in a very satisfactory manner. 


«* The most obvious rule, as well as the safest, is this; to adhere, 
if possible, to the form of religion which he finds established by the 
laws of his country. This advantage, at least, will attend his peace- 
able conformity, that, should no fundamental error have corrupted 
the system, by his adherence to it, he is at once obeying the ordi- 
nances of God and the laws of man ;—whilst, on the other hand, 
his wilful separation must be considered as including the complicated 
guilt of schism with respect to the church, and disaffection to the 


state. III] disposed must he be to ‘ follow after the things that make 


for peace,’ whose heart is insensible to the native wish, the honest 
prejudice, of maintaining communion with that religious society 
which his country sanctions and supports; and it is, in fact, his duty 
so to do, until he is decidedly convinced, that he thereby violates a 
superior obligation.* Now thisisa conviction with which his con- 
science cannot fairly be impressed, until he seriously believes that 
the church has corrupted the essential doctrines, or deserted the 
fundamental ordinances, of the gospel ; that she requires something 
false as an.article of faith, or enforces some practice subversive of the 
institutions of God.” 2 





* «¢ « When a lawgiver names some particular exceptions of cases 
in which the law shall not oblige, that law binds the stronger in all 
cases not excepted ; for it is supposed, if there had been any more, 
he would have named themtoo. The scripture gives a very positive 
law against separations ; it excepts some cases ; andit must be a very 
presumptuous thing to add any more of them of our own heads ; 
they are these :— 

«© ¢ 1, If a church do practice idolatry.—St. Paul warning the 
Corinthians of the heathen idolaters, says, ‘ come out frony among 
them, and be ye separate.’.... , 

“¢ ¢ 9. If a church teach doctrines encouraging any wickedness 
-...or destructive of the fundamentals of the christian faith. St. 
Paul commands Timothy to ‘ shun them, for their word will eat as a 
canker.’,... " 

“« ¢ 3, The scripture commands that no sin be committed to 
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Therefore, if a man can sincerely lay his hand on his heart, 
and solemnly confess before Almighty God, that he dare not 
hazard his salvation in the communion of the church of Eng- 
land, because her ministers officiate in a white dress, or kneel 
at their devotions, or any other of the causes for dissent advo- 
cated at present; if a man can do that sincerely which can 
scarcely be said seriously, then let him be quit of schism. 

But we must defer farther observations until next month. 





= = ——, 


Time’ ry Telescope ; 3 or + the Astronomer’s, Botanist’s, and Natu- 
ralist’s Guide, for 1821. Sherwood and Co. 


WueEn yearly publications of this nature issue from the press, 

we are always in pain to know by what means, and from what 
sources they will be able to fill their pages another year. But 
the author of Time’s Telescope constantly presents us with 
something “ Ever varying, ever new.” The calendar is pre- 
ceded by an introduction, which briefly brings before its 
readers the outlines of some amusing study ; and it would be 
no bad rule for any young persons to resolve making them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted, every year, with that subject of 
which they may, in the Telescope, have the outlines. By 
these means, as by a kindof amusement, they would obtain a 
good general knowledge of those branches in science, or in 
nature, which their peculiar stations do not call upon them to 
be completely acquainted with. Several ologies have already 
been laid under contribution.. That for the ensuing year is 
ornithology. , 

This is a very curious and pleasant pursuit for those who 
live in and love the country, according to Shenstone’s motto, 
Rus, ruraque amor inglorius. However, that is the proper station 
of many, and very many may be more useful and more happy 
in the retirements of the country than they could be in the 
bustling scenes of the metropolis. But in the country young 





_ 


obtain any purpose,ever so good... .. A church that will not admit us 
without our doing a thing that is wicked, or declaring and — 
something that is false, does thereby thrust us out of her communion.. 

‘* * 4 If a church be schismatical.....‘ Mark those who cause 
divisions, &c.’ 

«¢ « These exceptions I fiod in scripture, and I know of no more 
that reach to churches..... He that separates from avy church upon 
any ground, except ove of these four, ought to take heed, and be 
well assured that he find his ground in the scripture.”, Wall's History 
of Infant Baptism, fourth edit. vol, ii. p.421, 422.” 
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ladies of a certain rank, peculiarly require amusements in the 
winter, which they may find in the study of birds, with their 
natural history and peculiarities. And to this study there are 
not objections similar to those urged against the Linngan sys- 
temof botany. Besides, as the botanist has his hortus siccus, 
so may the fair ornithologist possess her aviarium siccum. To 
stuffing birds various difficulties present themselves. When 
stuffed, they fill an house, and require a considerable expense 
in glass and frames. The corrosive sublimate which is neces- 
sary to prevent the depredations of animalcule.is a drug very 
dangerous to possess, and even to use. But, free from these 
objections, there is a mode of producing specimens of birds by 
fixing the feathers, as they are taken from the dead subject, on 
paper, and adding the bill and legs by the pencil. ‘The parti- 
culars of this mode are too long to describe here. They are 
to be found in most editions of Bewicke’s Birds, and we dare 
say we shall have them in some future Telescope. But these 
imitations, which may be very accurate, will lie in a port-folio 
with silk paper on each, in perfect safety, and occupy little 
more room than the same number of drawings. 

As the plan of these volumes is now so well known, it be- 
comes unnecessary to explain it, or give any extracts from the 
volume before us. Suffice it to say, and we cannot say less, 
that this year’s almanack will be found quite as entertaining 
and as instructive, as the best of its predecessors. It is embel- 
lished with coloured figures of six birds. 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 





In the Jast summary which we gave of the events and occurrences 
of the year, we took a review of those measures that had been 
adopted by Parliament to repress sedition, and still the raging of 
that storm raised by traitors, and which agitated the kingdom from 
one end to the other. The zmmediate effect of these measures 
was most salutary.—It proved that the legislature had done its duty ; 
that it had acted wisely in not succumbing to the base and 
treacherous crew, who endeavoured to usurp the sceptre of authority, 
and to wield the destivies of England. The conduct of the legisla- 
lature, their firmness and intrepidity, seemed to inspire other bodies, 
which had too long either been supinely negligent, or timidly cau- 
tious, Indictments were preferred, early in January, io different parts 
of the kingdom, against various reformers ; and, generally, with 
success. On the 10th of January, a verdict was given at the Exeter 
City Sessions, which redeemed English jurisprudence from that stain 
the acquittal of Hone had cast upon it. James Tucker was on that 
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day found guilty of selling one of those infamous parodies, which's 
London jury thought venial, at least, if not entirely innocent ; since 
they acquitted the original publisher, and thus laid the foundation of 
that system of attack upon, and defamation of the principles of our 
holy religion, particularly as contained in the doctrines and _ practice 
of the church of England, which was afterwards so industriously 
carried on. This unfortunate verdict was strengthened by the sus- 
SCRIPTION raised to reward Hone for his infamy; a subscription 
towards which those moral and religious lords and gentlemen, the 
Wuics, so largely contributed. A circumstance by which they are 


‘* Damned to everlasting fame,” 


And sunk so deep in the mire and slough of political debasement, 
that it will be impossible for them ever to reach such a high and com- 
manding station in the Opinions of the country, as to entitle them to 
the possession of their darling object—the possession of place and 
power. Besides Tucker's conviction at Exeter, several others took 
place for sedition and blasphemy at Warwick, Chester, Oxford, Hull, 
Manchester, &c. ; and the majesty of the law shone proudly trium- 
phant —whilst tranquillity and peace seemed inclined to revisit our 
shores. 

Whilst, however, this apparently flattering prospect was blooming 
upon the nation, a blow of the most afflicting kind was ready to fall 
upon it. On the 23d of January, his royal highness, Edward, Duke 
of Kent, breathed his Jast at Walbrook Cottage, near Sidmouth, in 
the county of Devon. His royal bighness’s illness proceeded from a 
cold, caught by sitting in wet boots, after a long walk which he had 
taken with Captain Conroy, on Thursday, the 13th of January. An 
inflammation of the lungs followed ; and his royal highness fella 
victim to this disease, Exemplifying the trite observation of the 


poet— 


‘© Earth’s highest station ends in ‘ here he lies’ 
And ‘ dust to dust’ concludes her noblest song.” 


The remains of his royal highness (who during his illness received 
the most sedulous attention from his august consort) were conveyed 
from Sidmouth to Windsor, and interred in St. George’s chapel, 
on the evening of Saturday, the 12th of February. 

His royal highness character, in many respects, bore a strong 
resemblance to his august parent's; he was beloved and respected by 
his associates ; aud his death was deeply lamented, particularly by 
those numerous charitable institutions, to which he extended bis 
patronage. Unlike his brother, the duke of Sussex, he never Jent 
himself to a party ; nor gave the sanction of his name to schemes 
hostile to the kingdom's prosperity, and opposed to the govern- 
ment of his royal brother ; but conducted himself on public occasions, 
with a dignified propriety, that at once bespoke the accomplished 
gentleman and the prince, : 

' We may here be permitted to remark, that whilst the Duke of 
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Kent was lying dead at Sidmouth, the duke of Sussex was revelling 
at a political dinner at Norwich; drinking revolutionary toasts, 
singing revolutionary songs ; and lending his aid to bring into con- 
tempt, the administration of his sovereign. It is but charitable 
to suppose, that his royal highness was ignorant of the dangerous state 
in which his brother was—yet it is strange, that when bulletins of the 
most alarming description, relative to the Duke of Kent’s health, were 
received in London on Friday and Saturday, that they had not reach- 
ed Norwich, (only 16 hours’ post) on Monday.—But we will leave 
this hateful theme—though the one to which we must now turn is 
of a still more gloomy description. 

At the period of the death of his royal highness the duke of Kent, 
the most serious rumours began to be spread, relative to the health of 
our late venerable king—a king, whothough for nine years he had 
been shut out from all participation in the joys and sorrows—the 
glories and prosperity of his people—had yet never been absent 
from their recollection : but had always been remembered with gra- 
titude and love. These rumours were, alas! more entitled to credit 
than are the usual speculations of the “‘ lying goddess ;” and they 
were soon alarmingly verified by the accounts received of the death 
of the venerable and afflicted monarch. This melancholy event took 
place on the 29th of January, at about 35 minutes after eight, P.M. It 
is not our intention to detail the formalities and ceremonies observed 
onthis occasion : they belong rather to the page of history, than to 
such a summary as we profess togive. We have already recorded our 
opinion ofthe character and virtues of our late beloved king; and we 
may be permitted to add, that the grief of the British people was 
general and sincere. 

The demise of George IIT. happened on a Saturday ; and as by law, 
Parliament must assemble immediately on the death of the sovereign, 
the House of I.ords met on Sunday ; no business, however, was trans- 
acted, but the house adjourned til! the next day. The same took 
place with the Commons. A court was alse held by the new sove- 
reign, at which the oaths of allegiance were administered, a decla- 
ration of fealty was made ; the Privy council was re-sworn ; and the 
usual declaration was made by his Majesty, who also subscribed the 
oath relating to the security of the church of Scotland. The next 
day, George the IVth was proclaimed with the usual ceremonies, in 
the metropolis ; and_as soon as the necessary instructions could be 
transmitted, the ceremony of proclaiming his Majesty was performed 
in every principal town in the kingdom. Parliament assembled again 
on the 31st of January ; and on the 2nd of February both houses ad- 
jJourned till the 17th. 

On the 12th of February, a court was held at Carlton House: and 
at this court the first official step with respect to the Queen was 
taken. The necessary alterations were then made in the liturgy, and 
all mention of her Majesty's name was omitted. There were several 
warm discussions in the Cabinet, as to the conduct which should be 
pursued with respect to this illustrious lady. It was, at one period, 
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asserted, that his Majesty had had serious differences with ministers.on 
this subject ; and their resignation was even reported to have!taken 
place. These reports were, however, erroneous ; and the country 
had not to regret the loss of men, whose able councils had guided us 
safely through the late perilous contests; and whose integrity and 
disinterestedness are admitted by all, except a few of their most in- 
veterate opponents, 

On the 16th of February, the funeral obsequies of the late mo- 
narch were performed ; and on the 17th parliament re-assembled, 
A_ message was sent to both houses by his Majesty, informing them 

of his intention to dissolve parliament, as soon as certain measures 
were taken, which were required by the exigencies of the public ser- 
vice, The principal of these measures was, providing for the ex- 
pences of the civil list ; and passing a bill for continuing the mutiny 
act to the 25th of June, which would otherwise have expired on the 
25th of March, 

In a debate on the appropriation of a sum of money for public ser- 
vice, on the 21st of February, an attempt was made by Mr. Tierney, 
to force ministers to come to some explanation relative to the queen. 
He refused tovote a sum of money, for no better reason, than the con- 
venience of his Majesty's ministers, to any person not recognized as 
queen. He had certainly,he said, heardrumours injurious to the Queen’s 
character—rumours, which if true, rendered her unworthy to sit on 
the British throne ; but he could not act on rumour. He wanted infor- 
mation ; and pledged himsel!, if a case were made out against the 
Queen, to second whatever measure might be necessary to set bis Ma- 
jesty’s mind at rest, This attempt to provoke discussion on a subject so 
delicate and important, met with a decided opposition from all parts of 
the house ; and notwithstanding Mr. Hume occasionally played second 
to Mr. Tierney, they could not succeed in driving ministers from that 
dignified silence which it was thought advisable to pursue. Parliament 
was dissolved on the 28th of February. Its sitting was prolonged 
two or three days beyond what was originally intended, on account of 
the discovery of a most atrocious conspiracy, the details of which we 
proceed. to lay before our readers. 

The actors in this diabolical transaction, were the notorious Arthur 
Thistlewood, a man of the name of Ings, and several others, named 
Brunt, Davidson, Wilson, Tidd, Harrison, Monument, Bradburn, 
Gilchrist, Strange, Halli, Firth, &c. All those above-named were 
tried for high treason, except Monument, who was admitted king's 
evidence, From the accounts given by the witnesses, we have col 
lected the following narrative. 

For how long a period the designs of direct treason and assassination 
had been entertaired, dees not appear. But in the month of January 
their plans began to be matured. Brunt, who was a shoemaker, 
lived in Fox court. Gray’s Inn lane ; and here the meetings of the 
traitors were at first held ; they were subsequently held in a house in 
Brook's market ; and afterwards again removed to Fox-court, where a 
room was hired nominally for the use of Ings ; but the real object 
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was, to-hold their meetings and devise their plans.—On the 13th of 
January, Robert Adams, a shoemaker, was.introduced to Thistlewood, 
by Brunt, whom he had known for 14 years. Adams had been in the 
Guards, and was a good swordsman, for which reason he was consider- 
ed as a valuable acquisition. Adams frequently saw Thistlewood after 
his first introduction ; and at the close of January, the general meetings 
became frequent. At one of the meetings, it was suggested by Har- 
rison to make an attempt at insurrection on the night of the Jate king’s 
funeral. But on this being mentioned to Brunt and Ings, they said 
nothing but their plan for assassinating ministers would do.—This 
was a plan which had been drawn out by two or three of these for as- 
sassinating his Majesty’s Ministers at a public dinner; and which, it 
would seem, it was finally determined to abide by. 

No attempt was made onthe 16th of February, but on the 18th, 
(Saturday) at a meeting, at which Thistlewood, Davidson, Brunt, 
Ings, Harrison, and Hall were present, it was resolved that they would 
wait no longer than the next Wednesday night ; and they appoint- 
ed the next morning (Sunday) for the meeting of a committee to 
draw upa plan toact by.—The next morning, accordingly, Thistle- 
wood, Brunt, Harrison, Cooke, Bradburn, Tidd, Edwards,* Wilson, 
Adams, and another, met. Tidd was made chairman of the committee. 
and held a pike in his hand during their deliberation, Thistlewood, 
who appeared to take the lead, and to be looked up to by the rest as 
their chief, observed, they knew, he presumed, what they were met 
for ; and added, turning to the door, ‘* the west-end job.” He 
continued to say, they were all tired of waiting for the job; and as 
there was no probability of the ministers meeting together, they were 
determined to take them separately at their own houses, and to do as 
many as they could. If they could only get at three or four at a 
time, they must do for them. He (Thistlewood) supposed is would 
take fifteen men to do the west end job ; and he proposed to take the 
two pieces of cannon in Gray’s Inn lanes and the sixin the Artil- 
lery Ground. Cooke was to lead this party, and Thistlewood to take 
thecommand. It was further proposed, immediately to form a pro- 
visional government, of which the Mansion House was to be the 
seat; the Bank of England was to be taken, and fire set to the bar- 
racks, and several other parts of the metropolis. Brunt then pro- 
posed a plan for assassinating ministers, which was, that persons 
should be selected by lot for the purpose, and on whomsoever the lot 
fell, he should be bound to do it, or should be murdered himself, 
Before they left the room, Thistlewood observed, it would be highly 
necessary to get the men together, and give thems a treat ; and Brunt 
said with an oath, although poor, he had a pound note, which he 
would give for that purpose ; and it was agreed they should be taken 
to Brunt’s. On the next morning, (Monday, February 20,) they met 


_— 





* Edwards very early gave information of the proceedings of the 
lraitors to government ; and Adams, after his apprehension,’ turned 
king’s evidence. 
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asserted, that his Majesty had had serious differences with ministers.on 
this subject ; and their resignation was even reported to have!taken 
place. These reports were, however, erroneous ; and the country 
had not to regret the loss of men, whose able councils had guided us 
safely through the late perilous contests; and whose integrity and 
disinterestedness are admitted by all, except a few of their most in- 
veterate opponents, 

On the 16th of February, the funeral obsequies of the late mo- 
-narch were performed ; and on the 17th parliament re-assembled, 
A message was sent to both houses by his Majesty, informing them 
of his intention to dissolve parliament, as soon as certain measures 
were taken, which were required by the exigencies of the public ser- 
vice, The principal of these measures was, providing for the ex- 
pences of the civil list ; and passing a bill for continuing the mutiny 
act to the 25th of J une, which would otherwise have expired on the 
25th of March, 

In a debate on the appropriation of a sum of money for public ser- 
vice, on the 21st of February, an attempt was made by Mr. Tierney, 
to force ministers to come to some explanation relative to the queen. 
He refused tovote a sum of money, for no better reason, than the con- 
venience of his Majesty's ministers, to any person not recognized as 
queen. He had certainly,he said, heardrumours injurious to the Queen’s 
character—rumours, which if true, rendered her unworthy to sit on 
the British throne ; but he could not act on rumour. He wanted infor- 
mation ; and pledged himsel!, if a case were made out against the 
Queen, to second whatever measure might be necessary to set his Ma- 
jesty’s mind at rest, This attempt to provoke discussion on a subject so 
delicate and important, met with a decided opposition from all parts of 
the house ; and notwithstanding Mr. Hume occasionally played second 
to Mr. Tierney, they could not succeed in driving ministers from that 
dignified silence which it was thought advisable to pursue. Parliament 
was dissolved on the 28th of February. Its siting was prolonged 
two or three days beyond what was originally intended, on account of 
the discovery of a most atrocious conspiracy, the details of which we 
proceed. to lay before our readers. 

The actors in this diabolical transaction, were the notorious Arthur 
Thistlewood, a man of the name of Ings, and several others, named 
Brunt, Davidson, Wilson, Tidd, Harrison, Monument, Bradburn, 
Gilchrist, Strange, Hall, Firth, &c. All those above-named were 
tried for high treason, except Monument, who was admitted king's 
evidence, From the accounts given by the witnesses, we have col 
lected the following narrative. 

For how long a period the designs of direct treason and assassination 
had been entertaired, does not appear. But in the month of January 
their plans began to be matured. Brunt, who was a shoemaker, 
lived in Fox court, Gray’s Inn lane ; and here the meetings of the 
traitors were at first held ; they were subsequently held in a house in 
Brook’s market ; and afterwards again removed to Fox-court, where a 
room was hired nominally for the use of Ings; but the real object 
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was, to-hold their meetings and devise their plans.—On the 13th of 
January, Robert Adams, a shoemaker, was. introduced to Thistlewood, 
by Brunt, whom he had known for 14 years. Adams had been in the 
Guards, and was a good swordsman, for which reason he was consider- 
ed as a valuable acquisition. Adzms frequently saw Thistlewood after 
his first introduction ; and at the close of January, the general meetings 
became frequent. At one of the meetings, it was suggested by Har- 
rison to make an attempt at insurrection on the night of the Jate king’s 
funeral. But on this being mentioned to Brunt and Ings, they said 
nothing but their plan for assassinating ministers would do.—This 
was a plan which had been drawn out by two or three of these for as- 
sassinating his Majesty’s Ministers at a public dinner; and which, it 
would seem, it was finally determined to abide by. 

No attempt was made onthe 16th of February, but on the 18th, 
(Saturday) at a meeting, at which Thistlewood, Davidson, Brunt, 
Ings, Harrison, and Hall were present, it was resolved that they would 
wait no longer than the next Wednesday night ; and they appoint- 
ed the next morning (Sunday) for the meeting of a committee to 
draw upa plan toact by.—The next morning, accordingly, Thistle- 
wood, Brunt, Harrison, Cooke, Bradburn, Tidd, Edwards,* Wilson, 
Adams, and another, met. Tidd was made chairman of the committee. 
and held a pike in his hand during their deliberation, Thistlewood, 
who appeared to take the lead, and to be looked up to by the rest as 
their chief, observed, they knew, he presumed, what they were met 
for ; and added, turning to the door, ‘* the west-end job.” He 
continued to say, they were all tired of waiting for the job ; and as 
there was no probability of the ministers meeting together, they were 
determined to take them separately at their own houses, and to do as 
many as they could. If they could only get at three or four at a 
time, they must do for them. He (Thistlewood) supposed is would 
take fifteen men to do the west end job ; and he proposed to take the 
two pieces of cannon in Gray’s Inn lanes and the sixid the Artil- 
lery Ground. Cooke was to lead this party, and Thistlewood to take 
the command. It was further proposed, immediately to form a pro- 
visional government, of which the Mansion House was to be the 
seat; the Bank of England was to be taken, and fire set to the bar- 
racks, and several other parts of the metropolis. Brunt then pro- 
posed a plan for assassinating ministers, which was, that persons 
should be selected by lot for the purpose, and on whomsoever the lot 
fell, he should be bound to do it, or should be murdered himself, 
Before they left the room, Thistlewood observed, it would be highly 
necessary to get the men together, and give thems a treat ; and Brunt 
said with an oath, although poor, he had a pound note, which he 
would give for that purpose ; and it was agreed they should be taken 
to Brunt’s. On the next morning, (Monday, February 20,) they met 
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* Edwards very early gave information of the proceedings of the 
\raitors to government ; and Adams, after his apprebension,’ turned 
king’s evidence. 
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again ; when it was proposed (o call the men together, to attend’s 


meeting of the Mary-le-bone Union. On Tuesday they met again, 
when Edwards came in, and told them there was to be a cabinet dip. 
ner at the Earl of Harrowby’s the next night. A newspaper having 
been sent for, in which they read a confirmation of his intelligence, 
Brunt exclaimed “ I'll be d——d if I dont believe there is a God, 
I have often prayed that he would bring those thieves together in order 
to destroy them ; and he has answered my ‘prayer.” Thistlewood 
proposed that a committee should sit directly ; and it was resolved, 
that a watch should be sent, to see if any soldiers entered the house; 
that one of their body should go with a note to present to the Ear] of 
Harrowby ; and on the door being opened others were to rush in 
and seize the servants, threatening them with death, if they made 
any resistance. The men who were to murder the ministers, were 
then toenter the room, and dispatch them all, good and bad. If 
there were any good ones, they were to be murdered for keeping bad 
company. ‘The work of murder having been accomplished, different 
parties were to proceed and set fire to the barracks, and to seize the 
cannon, the mansion-house, &c. The Bank of England was also 
to be seized, and the funds were to be removed ; but the books were 
nottobe destroyed, as they would enable the conspirators, it was 
said, to see further into the villainy of the government for years past. 
A countersign was then agreed on and the traitors separated, 

On the morning of Wednesday, the day on which this murderous 
scheme wasto have been carried into execution, the conspirators 
again met in Fox court, between two and three o'clock. Brunt 
was there, and invited them into-a back room, where were. several 
swords, a blunderbuss, several pistols, and other arms—flints were 
put into the pistols, and every other. requisite preparation made, 
Thistlewood, Ings, and Hall, came in whilst this was going forward ; 
the former exclaimed, ‘* My lads, this looks like something, this looks 
as if something was going to be done.”’ Thistlewood then wrote 
three bills to the following purport :— 

‘¢ Your tyrants are destroyed. The friends of liberty are called 
upon to come forward. The provisional government is now sitting, 

JAMES INGS, Secretary.” 
«* February 23, 1820.” 

Preparations were now made for proceeding on this murderous and 
treasonable expedition. Ings put a black belt round his waist, fora 
pair of pistols ; and another belt with a cutlass. On each shoulder 
he put a bag like a soldier's haversack ; he then viewed himself, and 
said ‘‘ D—n my eyes, I am not complete yet, I have not got my 
steel.” This ferocious ruffian then took up and brandished a_ knife, 
and said, ‘‘ he would soon cut off heads enough, and bring away ene 
in each bag, andthe right hand of Lord Castlereagh, which he would 
pickle, for at some tuture time, it would be thought a great deal 
of." The knife was 10 or 12 inches long; and very broad, witha 
wooden handle, and bound round with wax-end, to prevent, as Ings 
said, his hand from slipping, in doing the deed. Others armed them- 
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selves in asimilar manner. ‘The conspirators being afraid that they 


should attract too much attention were they too'assemble in any namber | 


so near’ the heart of the city; had hired a stable in ‘Cato-street, John 
street, near the Edgeware road, over which was a loft in a very dilapi- 
dated condition. This stable was the property of General Watson, and 
bad been let by a servant of his tothe conspirators. The neighbours 
were quite ignorant of the premises being hired till the Wednesday 
afternoon, when they saw several individuals go in and out, and care- 
fully lock the door after them. Some of these persons carried sacks, 
and parcels of various descriptions—The conspirators began to 
leave Fox court for Cato Street about five o’clock in the evening. 

«* Government had been for some time in possession of information, 
that an attempt to assassinate ministers was meditating, and that 
Arthur Thistlewood was at the bottom of it, and on Tuesday the 28th 
of February, they received certain information that the attempt 
would be made on the ‘following day. This information was given 
to the Earl of Harrowby as he was riding in Hyde Park, by a man of 
thename of Hiden, a cow-keeper, who afterwards appeared as a 
witness on the trial. Immediate steps were taken for the apprehen- 
sion of the villains ;—-warrants were issued, which were put into the 
hands of the police, under the direction of Mr. Birnie, one of the 
magistrates at Bow-street, and a detachment of the Coldstream 
Guards under the command of Lieutenant Fitzclarence, were ordered 
to accompany the police. The police arrived first in Cato-street, the 
soldiers having entered John-street atthe wrong end. The conspirators 
had placed a sentinel below, and the only approach to the loft was by 
aladder, wide enough to admit only one at a time. Ruthven (one 
of the police) went up first, followed by three other officers,—and 
was the first to burst into the loft. He was followed by Smithers, at 
whom Thistlewood made a lunge which unfortunately took effect, and 
he fell dead on the spot. A desperate struggle now ensued, in the 
midst of which the soldiers came up and entered the loft. There were 
about twenty traitors at first in the apartment, eleven of whom made 


their escape, but the following were taken and immediately conveyed. 


to Bow-street, James Ings, James Wilson, Richard Bradburn, James 
Gilchrist, Charles Cooper, Richard Tidd, Joho Monument, John 
Shaw, and William Davidson, The various implements of destruction 
found in the loft were also brought to the office. Thistlewood was 
arrested the next day ; and inthe course of a day or two, Brunt, 
Harrison, Hall, Firth, Symmonds, Preston, and Adams, were 
severally arrested. 

The traitors thus taken into custody, underwent several examinations 
atthe Secretary of State's office ; and on Friday, the 3d of March, 
Thistlewood, Brunt, Davidson, Ings, Wilson, Tidd, Harrison, and 
Monument, were committed to the Tower ‘on a charge of high 
treason. Bradburn, Cooper, Gilchrist, Strange, Hall, and Firth, 
Were committed to the House of Correction, under different charges ; 
‘ome for murder, and others for shooting at persons with intent to 
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' kill. Symmonds and Preston were committed to Tothill Fields Bride. 


well ; and Adams was detained as a witness for the crown. 

The discovery of this atrocious conspiracy operated upon the public 
mind like an electric flash. The agitators and projectors were 
condemned by every honest man of every party ; and it was some 
time before any one dared to urge a word in their favour. A subscrip. 
tion was entered into in almost every town in the kingdom, to reward 
the officers engaged in the perilous task of arresting the assassins; 
and also for procuring a provision for the widow of the murdered 
Smithers, on whom government settled an annuity of 1001. per 
annum. 

The month of March was chiefly occupied with the elections, 
which were generally favourable to ministers. An impression, happily 
ill-founded, which obtained, thatthe state of his Majesty’s health was 
such, as to render another dissolution at no very distant period highly 
probable, prevented contests in several places. But where they did 
take place they were very severe. In London, instead of three 
whig radicals and one loyal. member, the return was exactly the 
reverse ; in Sussex and Devonshire a glorious victory was obtained ; and 
Middlesex and Bedfordshire were the only counties where ministers 
suffered a defeat. But the proceedings in the courts of justice were 
of more interest even than the elections. Thetrial of Hunt and his 
associates came on at York, before Justice Bailey and a special jury, 
on Thursday the 16th of March ; and on Monday the 20th, the jury 
returned a verdict, finding Moorhouse, Laxton, Jones, Swift, and 
Wild, not guilty ; and Hunt, Johnson, Knight, Healy, and Bam- 
ford, guilty ‘ of assembling, with unlawful banners, an unlawful 
meeting, to move and incite his Majesty's liege subjects to hatred 
and contempt of the government and constitution of this realm, a 
by law established ; and with attending the same meeting.’ This 
verdict gave unqualified satisfaction to the friends of order and good 
government. An ineffectual attempt was made, at the next tern, 
to procure it to be set aside and to obtain a new trial—and the culprits 

« Were sentenced as follows. Hunt tobe imprisoned in IIchester gad 
for two years and a half ; and at the end of that period to find securities 
for his good behaviour for five years; himself in 1000I. and two 
sureties in 5001. each. The others were sentenced to one yea'' 
imprisonment in Lincoln Gaol, and at the end of that time to find 
sureties for their good behaviour for five years, themselves in 200) 
and two sureties in 1001. each. 

At the Chester assizes in April, Sir Charles Wolseley and Parso0’ 
Harrison were tried for sedition, committed at Stockport, and found 
guilty. They were sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment; 
the baronet in Abingdon Gaol, the parson in Chester Castle. The 
former, at the expiration of his imprisonment, is to give secutllf 
for his good behaviour himself in 10001., and two cthers in 500) 
each ; the latter is also to give similar security himself in 200). ; a 
two sureties in 1001. each. _ Harrison was further convicted on t¥ 
other indictments, and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for ea 
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On Monday, the 12th of April, the trials of the traitors came on 
at the Old Bailey. Thistlewood was tried first ; and, on the third 
day a verdict of gui/ty was returned. Jnys, Brunt, Tidd, and David- 
son, severally took their trials, and were found guilty ; the remain- 
ing prisoners Bradburn, Strange, Gilchrist, Cooper, and Harrison, 
withdrew their plea of not guilty, and pleaded guilty. Sentence of 
death was passed upon them, which was carried into execution with 
respect to Thistlewood, Brunt, Ings, Davidson, and Tidd; the 
others, with the exception of Gilchrist, in whose case some mitigating 
circumstances appeared, were transported. 

On the 1st of May the execution took place. There was every 
reason to apprehend a rescue would be attempted, and every precau- 
tion was taken against it, by erecting barriers across each end of the 
Old Bailey. This kept the spectators at a distance. The criminals 
died in the most hardened and impenitent manner, and the mob, 
we are sorry to say, evinced feelings of sympathy with the sufferings, 
not of horror for the crime. 

Having dismissed one scene of treason, itis now our duty to draw 
the attention of our readers to another. ‘Towards the latterend of 
March, it began to be generally understood, that the radicals in the 


manufacturing districts intended to attempt a general rising. Whether 
: this rising was a part of the original plan of Thistlewood, perhaps, will 
7 now never be known with certainty ; except some repentant radical 
p should publish his confessions—and detail the machinations of his 
y party for the last few years. There is, however, too much reason to fear 
id that the conspirators in London had their connexions in the country ; 
# and that the latter, although their schemes were frustrated in the first 
ul instance, determined to persevere ; and most probably made the 
ed attempt at the moment they did, in the hope of averting the punish- 
‘ ment which was impending over the head of their brethren in the 


‘ol metropolis. The first indications of the rising appeared in Yorkshire. 
A discovery was made on Thursday the 30th of March, by the 


1; B® magistrates of Huddersfield, of an attempt to convey arms into the 
sia town; and the next day (Good Friday) they received information, 
gi" B® (bat an insurrection would take place in the night, when the town 
WS BR would be attacked. The most prompt and efficient measures were 
we taken to preserve the town from outrage—spécia! constables were 


énd ‘worn in ; the yeomanry were called up ; and all the military in the 
“ town and neighbourhood were upon the alert. The consequence was, 
‘ BBthar although large bodies of persons were seen in motion in the 
a cinity of the town, they did not approach sufficiently near to come 
Ncontact with any of the police or military. During the following 
week, several assemblages of the disaffected were kept; and a 
lumber of persons absconded from the different villages inthe neigh- 
toarhood ; and several individuals were apprehended, 
Foiled in their intended attenspt on the night of the 31st of March, 
12th of April was again fixed upon, as a day on which a general 
‘ing in Yorkshire should take place. Grange Moor, an. extensive 
“mon between Wakefield and Huddersfield, was to have been 
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the place of rendezvous; and on the evening preceding, a meetip 
of the rebels was to have been held on this spot. . g 

‘The intelligence which the\ active and intelligent magistrates of 
Hudderfield, Barnsley, &c. had received of the movements of the 
radicals, enabled them to anticipate their designs. The principal 
inhabitants met on. the evening of the 1ith, and sent out parties to 
patrole the country. About twelve: o'clock, a great number of ff 
persons were discovered at Bank-top about a mile from the town, op 
the road to Sheffield, armed with guns and pikes. About one 
o’clock, these men began to march by different routes, carefully 
avoiding the town, except a party of six who marched through 
Barnsley, each armed with a pike; the different parties re-assembleq 
onthe Huddersfield road, and commenced their march for Grange 
Moor—calling at the different houses on their route, the proprietors 
of which were likely to have arms in their possession, for the purpose 
of seizing them. Arrived at their destined place of reudezvous, they 
formed under the wood belonging to Oakwell Hall, and their 
numbers were supposed to have amounted to 3 or 400. 

In the mean time, the magistrates of Huddersfield had adopted 
very extensive precautions, On Monday the 10th, an armed associa. 
tion for the defence of the town was formed, and the gentlemen who 
put down their names were supplied with arms. Early on Wednes. 
day morning, mounted constables were sent out to collect informa. 
tion. Two gentlemen who were in the direction of ‘Thornhill, passed 
through a number of armed men moving in the direction of Grange 
Moor ; and a large body of men, supposed to be 800 or 1000, was 
observed on the Moor, drawn up in close column, and apparently 
well armed. One of the gentlemen, who reconnoitred the Moor, 
would have proceeded to Wakefield, to communicate with the 
authorities there—but he was prevented from proceeding by the 
insurgents and forced to return back. 

These formidable demonstrations on the part of the radicals were all 
defeated by the prompt interference of the military. A party of | 
sixteen yeomanry and ten dragoons, marched towards Grange Moor, 
under the command of Major de Bathe, and on their approach the | 
radicals, (who bad expected to meet 50 or 60,000 of their friends 
there) fled in all directions. Twelve prisoners were taken, with 
several pikes, (a very dangerous weapon, eight or nine feet long) 
guns, &c. together with a sort of ensign or standard—having the 
inscription, ‘‘ He that smiteth a man so that he die, shall surely bepul , 
to death.” ‘The prisoners were escorted to Huddersfield and placed it 
confinement. On Thursday, another party of nine radicals wa 
arrested at Dodworth—and various warlike weapons were found 
the road between Barnsley and Grange Moor. Two additional fay 
were also found, with the following inscriptions—‘‘ You have «™ 
demned and killed the just, and he doth not resist ;” and ‘ He thd 
hath no sword let him sell his garments and buy one.” 

A simultaneous movement was attempted at Sheffield on the nif! 
of the 11th; and also at Halifax on the 12th. At the former pli 
@ most violent placard was posted, but nothing serious resulted ; 4” 
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both places the radicals dispersed without making any attempt at 
violence. 

The radicals of Huddersfield evidently acted in concert with those 
of Glasgow, Paisley, &c. for while the above transactions were taking 
place at the former town and its neighbourhood—the vicinity of the 
jatter were alarmed by revolutionary movements and rebellious con- 
tests. About the period of the first mevement near Huddersfield 
(between the 31st of March and the 2nd of April) a most alarming 
demonstration of radical defiance of the laws was exhibited at 
Paisley. On the walls of all the manufacturing places and villa 
for twelve miles round, a treasonable placard entitled ‘‘ An address to 
the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland,’’ was posted, calling 
upon them to come forward instantly, and effect by force a revolution 
| inthe government. ‘This call was obeyed ; and in Glasgow and its 
vicinity about 60,000 persons left their work, and congregating toge- 
ther in the streets, appeared to wish to overawe the foyal part of the 
community by their numbers. The provost and magistrates of Glasgow 
put forth a most spirited proclamation, warning the people, that any 


d attempt to follow up the inflammatory spirit and treasonable advice 
\- of that address, would be instantly resisted by the civil powers, aided 
10 by the strong military force at their disposal ; and that measures, by 
Ss assemblages of people in prosecution of such designs, would be 
1a regarded as an insurrection against the government, and be instantly 
ed putdown by most prompt military execution. A reward of 500l. 
ge was also offered for the discovery of the writer of the seditious placard. 
Nas The workmen who had thus abandoned their labours, continued idle 
tly for several days, expecting information of the success of their brother 
0, radicals in England. In this expectation they were most happily 
the disappointed—and by degrees they began to disperse ; a number of 
the the most active were, however, conveyed to prison to await the sen- 

tence of the law. This rising in Scotland did not pass over without 
eal bloodshed. At Bonnymuir, on the 5th of April, a contest took place 
y of between the radicals and the military, in which the former had one 
[oor killed, five desperately wounded, and nineteen taken prisoners, the 


h the latter were lodged in Stirling Castle. At Grenock, on the’ 8th, a 
party of the Port Glasgow Volunteers who were escorting some 
ptisoners to the former place, were attacked by the mob. After 
long) enduring an incessant attack with various missiles for some time—the 
volunteers were compelled to -fire, nine of the mob were killed and 
bei! ME fifteen wounded ; notwithstanding they finally succeeded in breaking 
iced It open the prison where the radical prisoners were confined, whom 
they immediately released. 

_ In order not to interrupt the continuity of the narrative, we shall 
Insert an account of the final fate of the prisoners who-were com- 
mitted in Scotland and in Yorkshire for high treason. 

On the 20th of July, true bills for high treason were found by the 
Grand Jury, at the Summer Assizes for York, against William 
Comstive,* Richard Addy,* Charles Stanfield,* Benjamin Hanson,* 
Joseph Chapel,* James Flowers,¢ Benjamin Rogers,* William Kire,* 
John Burkinshaw,* Joseph Firth,* John Vallance,t John Feny~ 
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mond,+ Abrabam Ingham,+ George Brian,+ Jobn Hobson,+ George 
Burkioshaw,t William Holland,¢ Michael Downing,* John. Lind. 
ley,t Nathaniel Buckley,¢ and John Peacock.t The Assizes were 
adjourned to the Oth of September, when their trials came on.: They, 
pleaded not guilty ; but afterwards, on condition that their lives 
should be spared, they withdrew their plea, and pleaded guilty. On 
the 13th of November, they were removed from the Castle of York, 
to be delivered on board the York Halk, at Portsmouth. Those 
marked thus *, were transported for life ; those with a+, for four. 
teen years. 

A special.commission was opened at Stirling, for the trial of those 
persons charged with high treason in Scotland, on the 23d of June. 
On that day true bills were found against the following persons, who 
were concerned in the affray at Bonnymuir. John Baird, weaver ; 
Thomas M’Cullock, stocking weaver ; Andrew Hardie, weaver ; John 
Barr, weaver ; William Smith, weaver; Benjamin Moir, weaver; Alex- 
ander Merchie, blacksmith; Alexander Lattimer, weaver ; Alexander 
Johnston, weaver; Andrew White, bookbinder ; David Thompson, 
weaver; James Wright, tailor; William Clarkson, shoemaker: 
Thomas Pike, muslin singer ; Robert Gray, weaver; James Clel. 
land, smith ; Alexander Hart, cabinet-maker ; Thomas M’Harlane, 
weaver. On the 27th true bills were found against nine more persons 
at Glasgow, as well as others at Dumbarton and Paisley ; and, on the 
- 6th of July, the trials commenced, and the final result was, that 
twenty-four persons were found guilty, eighteen of whom were at 
Bonnymuir ; of these, three only were convicted on evidence ;. the 
remaining twenty-one pleaded guilty. The prisoners tried at Dum- 
barton and Paisley were acquitted. Baird, Hardie, and Wilson, 
three of these traitors, suffered the. sentence of the law, the re- 
mainder were transported for various terms. . 

On the 27th of April the new Parliament met, and it was opened 
by the King in state. In his speech, his Majesty assured the legis- 
lature, that he should imitate his beloved father, in his unceasing 
attention to the public interests, and in paternal solicitude for the 
welfare. and happiness of all classes of his subjects. He informed 
them, that he had received the most friendly assurances from foreign 
powers ; and that the estimates of the year, which had been laid 
before them, had. been made with the greatest attention to economy. 
He surrendered to the disposal of parliament, the whole of his here- 
ditary revenue ; and gave a complete refutation to the falsehood, that 
an increase of the civil list was intended, by declaring he had no 
wish, or desire, that any addition whatever should be made to the 
settlement of 1816. He expressed his satisfaction at the conduct of 
the magistrates in suppressing the designs of the disaffected; and 
expressed his hope, that a sense of the dangers incurred, would lead 
those who had been seduced, back to the paths of loyalty. The 
address was carried in both houses, without opposition. 

Almost the first business brought before the House of Commons, 
was the Cato-street conspiracy, by Alderman Wood. He wished to 
persuade the house, and through them the people, that becaust 
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Edwards had been the first to denounce the * * * * to ministers, 
that therefore he gas the sole contriver of it; that he had been the 
original seducer of the culprits into crime ; and had then betrayed 
them. To support his assertions, he produced the affidavits of some 
individuals, who charged this Edwards with having endeavoured to 

rsuade them to join in various treasonable projects; particularly in 
one for the destruction of the House of Commons. These affidavits 
the worthy Alderman asserted, were made by persons whose charac- 
ter was unimpeachable Forgetting, we suppose, that they had 
been guilty of misprision of treason, in concealing, for so long a 
time, the designs of this man, if he really made to them the pro- 
posals which they swore he did. The business, however, was 
scouted from all sides of the house; and the worthy Alderman re- 
ceived such a severe dressing from Mr. Canning, as he will not 
readily forget. The idea of imputing the treasonable plots which 
have been, at various times, brought to light, to the machinations of 
spies, is truly ridiculous. Spies would never dare to propose such 
measures—and, even if they did, the guilt of those who acceded to 
them would be the same. We have strong proof, in this instance, 
however, to shew, that the attempt to exculpate Thistlewood and 
Co. at the expense of Edwards, was only another trick of faction to 
excite discontent, and render the people dissatisfied with govern- 
ment. Monument swore that Thistlewood told him to lay all the 
blame to Edwards, when Monument had never seen or heard of 
such a person; and Thistlewood himself declared, that he had en- 
tertained the design of destroying ministers from a period long before 
he knew Edwards. The Alderman subsequently presented a bill for 
high treason against that individual, to the Middlesex Grand Jury, 
which was found; bat Edwards was out of the kingdom; and has 
not since been heard of. 

The civil list was the next subject which occupied the attention of 
parliament. An attempt was made, by the Whigs, to impede the 
arrangement on this head, but without success, and the expenditure 
was fixed upon the same scale as in 1816. Several bills were also 
introduced, for amending the criminal code ; and commitiees were 
appointed to consider the petitions sent to the legislature from various 
bodies, praying for some modification of the existing duties upon 
commerce, aod an alteration in the regulations of trade. On this 
point there were so many conflicting interests, and the question was 
one of so much delicacy, that the committees came to no final 
determination, though they both made reports, containing the most 
liberal sentiments. The subject will, no doubt, be revived in the 
ensuing session, when, probably, fresh light will be thrown upon 
the various interests, and some means adopted to reconcile the con- 
testing claims. 

The subject of reform was also brought before the house by Lord 
John Russell, who obtained leave to bring in a bill for disfranchising 
the Borough of Grampound, and transferring the privilege of sending 
representatives to the Borough of Leeds. ‘lhe bill was finally dropt 
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for the session, but not till the sense of the house was ascertained, 
sufficiently to prove, that however all might agree, in the necessity of 
disfranchising Grampound, yet, that the majority of the house would 
not agree to the proposed transfer. The prevailing opinion seemed 
to be, that the most proper method of punishing Grampound, was 
to throw the right of voting open to the hundred. 

We have necessarily been very brief in our notice of the business 
which came before parliament, because we now approach to an 
event, which bas, for six months, occupied all the attention of the 
country ; and which, we fear, will be attended with more moment- 
ous consequences than any transaction which bas occurred since the 
revolution,—our readers will at once know that we allude to the 
proceedings in the case of the Queen. 

The Queen was travelling in Italy when she received the news 
of the late King’s death. From that period, various rumours were 
circulated relative to her intention of returning to England; her 
route was taken in the direction of this country—for leaving Leghorn, 
where she was apprised of that event, she proceeded to Rome and 
Pesaro; and from Pesaro to Milan, Turin, and Geneva. At Geneva 
she remaiued a short time, whilst couriers went backwards and for- 
wards to England; and when she left that town, she proceeded 
through Dijon and St. Monthard to St. Omers, where she arrived on 
the 3d of June. 

At St. Omers her Majesty (who was accompanied by Alderman 
Wood, who bad proceeded from England for the purpose of meet- 

her on her route,) was met by Mr. Brougham and Lord 
Hutchinson. The former proceeded to St. Omers, in consequence 
of a message from his mistress, the latter was the bearer of pro 
posals, from the British government, to the Queen. On the 4th of 
June, Lord Hutchinson forwarded those proposals to the Queen; 
they were, in substance, that 50,000]. per annum should be settled 
upon the Queen, provided she did not attempt to reside in England ; 
and did not assume the title of Queen, or any other title belenging 
to the royal family of Great Britain. This proposal was received 
with great indignation, and immediately declined. Her Majesty 
almost instantly left St. Omers, and departed so suddenly, that even 
Mr. Brougham did not know she was gone, Alderman Wood han- 
ing her to her carriage, and accompanying her. She arrived at 
Calais the same evening, and went on board a packet, which sailed 
for Dover, the next morning at six o’clock. About one she landed 
at Dover ; where a large concourse of people awaited her arrival. 
An address was presented to her by the corporation ; to which she 
returned an appropriaie answer ; the same ceremony was. observed 
at Canterbury, when she passed through that city. On her route (0 
London (where she arrived on Tuesday, the 6th of June,) the crowds 
were immense; she took up her residence at Alderman Wood’ 
house, in South Audley Street; and for several nights after het 
arrival, the streets at the west end of the town were paraded by! 
riotous mob, who breke the windows of those persons who welt 
supposed to be adverse to her interests. 
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Sunimary of Events. 
On Tuesday even 


ing, the King sent a message to both houses of 
parliament, informing them, that in consequence of the arrival of 
the Queen, his Majesty thought it necessary to communicate to 
them certain papers respecting her conduct since her departure from 
this kingdom. ‘The message stated, his Majesty had felt the utmost 
anxiety to avert this disclosure ; but the step taken by the Queen 
left him no alternative. 

The message was accompanied with the papers alluded to; and, 
on the following day, her Majesty sent a message to the House of 
Commons, informing them, that she had been induced to return to 
England, in consequence of the measures pursued against ber honour 
and her peace by seeret agents abroad, and lately sanctioned by the 
conduct of the government at home. That she had no other pur- 

but the maintenance of her rights, and the defence of her’ 
character; that she was surprised to find the steps which had been 
taken upon her arrival; but was ready to meet her accusers, and 
desired an open investigation, in which she might see both the 
charges, and the witnesses against her. She protested against the’ 
formation of a secret committee to examine documents privately pre- 
pared by her enemies, and declared her reliance on the integrity 
of the House of Commons, to defeat any such attempt. After the 
message had been read, Lord Castlereagh, in a most able speech, 
moved the appointment of a secret committee, to examine the 
papers communicated by the King. He protested against the idea 
of any secret investigation ; and said, it was astonishing that the 
Queen's able legal assistants should not have suggested to her mind, 
that it was impossible that the ministers of the crown should attach 
any imputation of guilt to the meanest subject of the state, without 
his being afforded the fullest means of cross-examining evidence, 
rebutting testimony, and impeaching the character of witnesses ;— 
a liberty which her Majesty would, of course, share with every 
subject in the state. On the motion of Mr. Wilberforce, the appoint- 
ment of a committee was postponed to Friday, the oth of June; and, 
on that day, a negotiation having commenced, the appointment wag 
further postponed to Monday, the 19th. 

In the House of Lords, the appointment of a secret committee 
was moved by Lord Liverpool, on Wednesday, the 7th of June. 
On the following evening, Lord Kenyon moved the postponement of 
the ballot, on account of what had passed in the Commons, which 
was negatived by a large majority. The committee was then ap- 
pointed, and consisted of the following members. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Chancellor, Lord President, 
Duke of Beaufort, Duke of Northumberland, Marquis of Lans- 
down, Marquis of Buckingham, Karl of Liverpool, Earl Beauchamp, 
Viscount Sidmouth, Bishop of London, Lord Redesdale, Lord Erskine, 
and the Earl of Lauderdale. Lords Lansdown and Erskine vere 
subsequently removed at their own request ; and Lords Hardwick 
and Ellenborough appointed in their place. The committee, though 
appointed, did not commence. its sittings till the 28ih of June, in 
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consequence of the negotiation which was entered: into, and the 
transactions in the Commons, of which we now proceed to give an 
account, i : 

We have mentioned, that the appointment of a committee in 
the Commons was postponed to Monday, the 19th, in consequence 
of a negotiation being entered into, between Lord Castlereagh and 
the Duke of Wellington, on the part of government, and Mr, 
Brougham and Mr. Denman, on the part of the Queen. ° This 
negotiation, unfortunately, ended in a rupture; and, on the above 
day, Lord Castlereagh announced the failure to the house; at the 
same time, laying before it the documents relative to the discussions 
which had taken place. : 

These documents are too long for us to insert—they chiefly consist 
of the protocols of the discussions which took place between the 
negotiators, in which discussions, the Queen's agents acted a part at 
once unmanly and unfair. 

The debate was adjourned on this subject till Wednesday the 22d, 
and on that day, it was further postponed till the 23d. When Mr, 
Wilberforce proposed a resolution to the effect, that the house viewed 
with regret the failure of the late negotiation ; and although fully 
sensible of the difficulty which her majesty must feel in relinquishing 
any pointin which her dignity and honour were involved, yet the 
house could not but be of opinion, that when such large advances had 
been made towards meeting the wishes of the Queen, that her 
Majesty by forbearing to press those points on which there was most 
difficulty, would not be understood to do any thing which would 
make a wish, on her own account, to avoid an inquiry into her 
conduct ; but would only give a proof of her readiness to submit to 
the wishes of parliament, and entitle herself to the gratitude of the 
house by sparing them the necessity of instituting proceedings, which, 
whatever might be the result, would not be other than distressing to 
the feelings of her Majesty, disappointing tothe hopes of parliament, 
derogatory to the best interests of the crown, and injurious to the 
best interests of the nation. 

This resolution was supported by ministers ; and it is a singular fact, 
but no less singular than true, that although it was brought forward 
with the approbation and by the wish of Mr. Brougham—yet that 
gentleman voted against it. It was carried by a large majority, the 
ayes being 391, whilst the noes were only 124. An address to the 
above purport was ordered to be presented toher Majesty by Mr. 
Wilberforce, Mr. S. Wortley, Mr, Bankes, and Sir T. D. Ackland. 
These gentlemen accordingly proceeded to the Queen’s residence on 
Saturday the 24th, a large and riotous mob following and insulting 
them all the way and assailing them with groans, hisses, and the 
most opprobrious epithets. Mr. Brougham introduced the deputation 
to her Majesty, who returned an answer, in which she declined to 
accede to the wishes of the Commons, This reply was communicated 
the same evening to the house, and on Monday the. further con- 
sideration of the King’s message was postponed to the Friday 
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following, on which Way it was farther postponed till the 15th of 
August ; and subsequently to a still later day. 

On Monday the 26th of June, the Queen sent a petition to the 
House of Lords, which was presented by Lord Dacre ; it prayed for 
delay and that her counsel might be heard in support of that prayer, 
which was granted, and they were heard accordingly. 

On Tuesday, Earl Grey made a motion for discharging the order 
for the sitting of the secret committee, which was negatived by 102 
to 57. On: Wednesday that committee commenced its sitting ; and 
on Tuesday the 4th of July made its report, recommending a solemn 
inquiry into the conduct of the Queen. In consequence of this 
report, on the 5th Lord Liverpool brought in a bill, the preamble of 


which set forth, that the Queen having engaged a foreigner, Barto- ~ 


lomeo Bergami, in a menial situation, an indecent and disgusting 
intimacy had commenced between them, that she had raised him to 
high and confidential situations, c. ; and had carried on a dis- 
graceful, licentioas, and adulterous intercourse with the said Bergami. 
The enactment went to dissolve the marriage between their Majesties, 
and to deprive the Queen of the rights and dignities pertaining to 
the Queen consort of this realm. 

This bill was read a first time, several motions were made for the 
purpose of obtaining for the Queen a list of witnesses and a specifi- 
cation of the times and places at which the acts of adultery were 
committed, which were negatived, and the second reading was fixed 
for the 17th of August, to which period the bouse adjourned on 
the 26th of July. The ‘House of Commons adjourned the same 
day to the 21st of August. : 

As a pause now took place in this important proceedings, we shall 
here notice the melancholy death of the Duchess of York, which 
occurred on the 6thof August at Oatlands. The declining state of 
her Royal Highness’s health had prepared the public to expect this 
lamented event, but the general grief was not the less vivid when it did 
take place. This amiable princess had conducted herself in a way 
which merited and obtained the esteem of all parties, and she died 
regretted, as she lived beloved. Her Royal Highness was privately 
interred at Weybridge on the 14th of August. 

It may not either improperly be mentioned here, that at the 
Warwick summer assizes, Cartwright, Wooler, Lewis, Edmunds, 
and others were tried and found guilty of conspiring to return Sir 
Charles Wolseley as legi-latorial attorney to parliament, for the town 
of Birmingham. At the next term they obtained a rule to shew 
cause why a new trial should not be granted, and the issue is not yet 
determined. 

On the 17th of Angust the House of Lords met pursuant to 
adjournment ; and after attempts had been made by the Duke of 
Leinster and Earl Grey to put a stop to the inquiry, both of which 
were negatived by large majorities, the Attorney General proceeded 
toopen his case on the 19th. And on Monday the 21st, he con- 
cluded his opening and began to call witnesses in support of the bill. 
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The learned gentleman closed bis case on the 7th of September, and 
a delay of three weeks was allowed to her Majesty’s counsel to 
prepare her defence. On-the 3d of October the defence was opened 
by Mr. Brougham, whose speech lasted two days; he was followed 
by Mr. Williams, and the examination of witnesses then com. 
menced, and on the 27th of September he closed his case. Several 
days were occupied in the summing-up and the replies of the 
Attorney and Solicitor General. On the 2d of November the 
debate on the second reading. commenced, which was carried in the 
affirmative on the 6th, contents 123, non-contents 95. Ino the 
committee a debate took place on the divorce clause, which was 
carried, contents 129, non-contents 62, majority 67. The third 
reading was finally carried on the 10th, but by a majority of nine 
only ; Lord Liverpool, then moved that the bill should pass that 
day six months, which was carried in the affirmative without a 
division, 

This decision was most unlooked for and unexpected. Besides the 
majority of peers who had voted for the bill, and thus recorded their 
conviction of the Queen’s guilt, a great number of those who had 
voted against it, declared their belief that she was guilty, and that 
they opposed the measure on the question of expediency only, That 
many of the noble lords were intimidated by the popular clamour 
which had been raised on the subject, by the most base and infamous 
means, we firmly believe ; and that they will have to repent the 
facility with which they surrendered their independence and integrity 
to the voice of the mob, we are equally convinced ; but it is now too 
late to remedy their conduct, the die is cast, and we must weather 
the storm which is gathering around us as best we may. 

It cannot be expected that in the space which we are able to allot 
to this article, we can insert a detail of the evidence adduced for the 
bill and for the defence ; but, that our readers may have some 
general knowledge of the facts, we will give a brief statement of the 
case; confining ourselves to those points which have either been 
uncontradicted, or are confirmed by the Queen's witnesses. 

The fact of the Queen’s leaving England in 1814 is sufficiently 
notorious, without our doing any more than barely allude to it. She 
proceeded first to Brunswick, on a visit to her brother, and from 
thence to Milan. At Milan she hired Bergami ; this individual had 
been in the French army, and oneof the Queen’s own witnesses 
deposes, that he never reached a higher rank in the service than 
serjeant.* It is also in evidence, that he was at one period in prison 
at Looli ; and at another was employed at Monza as a marker of wine 
casks under an officer of excise. This man was hired to go as far a 
Naples only as a courier, with a sort of indirect promise of future em- 
ployment on good behaviour.fHe at this time dined with the. servants 
and shared with them the task of waiting at table, &c. Very soon 
after the introduction of Bergami into the family of the princess, 48 
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extraordinary familiarity was observable between him and his royal 
mistress. He attended her in her walks, ‘waited upon her in her 


bedchamber ; and, after he had been a few months in his place, and 


whilst yet wearing the dress of a courier, he is represented as going 
up to. the Queen’s carriage and calling out ‘‘ a Loire madame !” when 
he bad the bottle handed to him, out of which the Queen had been 
drinking. He drank and returned it to the carriage.* 

At Naples she went in a common hackney coach, accompanied 
only by Bergami and Louisa Demont to the theatre, in a dress of such 
a description that she was hissed and compelled to retire ;{ and ona 
tour to Mount St. Gothard, where she was attended by two couriers, 
Bergami and Hieronymus, the former in his courier dress, was 
placed at-her table ; andon her return from this tour he dined with 
her regularly.t From some cause the Queen’s English ladies soon 
left her-after.the hiring of Bergami. Atlength she was left without a 
dame d'honneur, when Bergami’s sister was introduced in that capacity, 
but in a clandestine way, and without any of her Majesty’s suite 
knowing that she was related to him.§ _In process of time, all 
Bergami's relations, except his wife, were introduced into the service 
of the princess, some with and some without employment ; some 
sitting at the Queen's table, and others helping in the stable.|| She 
rode out in the same carriage with him; when riding on a donkey he 
supported. her by putting his arm round her waist; he drove her out 
in a carriage called a padavanello, in which only two could ride, one 
sitting on the other’s knee; she walked arm-in-arm with him, 
and they were frequently rowed out together in a small canoe on the 
Lake of Como. Shealso bought an estate, which was given to him, 
and the name of it was changed from the Barona to the Villa Ber- 
gami. Titles were procured for him, he was called his excellency, 
wore the decoration of a Knight of Malta, was styled the Baron del 
Franchina, and also made hereditary Grand Master of an order of 
knighthood instituted by the Queen, and called the order of St. 
Caroline.{ At the Villa d'Este, she used to perform in plays in 
which Bergami and his relations also performed, particularly columbine 
toLouis Bergami’s Aarlequin, and the part of an automaton, or a 
woman who could be wound up to any thing.** 

During the whole of the princess's travels, it was always contrived 
that the chambers of her Royal Highness and Bergami should be so 
near to each other, that a communication could be kept up without 
difficulty. This fact was sworn to by several witnesses, and was not 


attempted to be disproved. Bergami was seen coming from her | 


chamber and she from his. At Catania the princess was seen to 
come one morning from Bergami’s room, with a pillow under her 
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* Lady C. Lindsay. + Demont, confirmed by Dr. Holland. 

; Lieut. Hownam. § Dr. Holland, Lieut. Hownam, and others, 

| ownamand others. J Majocchi, Hownam, Vassali, andothers. 
** ~Hownam. 
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arm ;* and avariety of other acts of indecent familiarity were sworn 
to; particularly her going into his room by night at Naples, when he 
had not been above a month in her service.t 

But not contented with travelling in Europe, the princess hired a 
vessel to take her to Asia; and among her suite was Bergami. On 
board the Polacca many acts of gross indecency are sworn to have 
taken place. Bergami accompanied her when she was bathing ;7 he 
was seen kissing her on a gun ;§ a tent was erected on the deck of 
this vessel, which was on various occasions closed during the day, 
once by direction of Schiavini, the Queen and Bergami remaining 
under it; and finally under this tent Bergami and the Princess slept 
for thirty-five nights !|| 

Such are a few, and only a few, of the FACTS of this case; do 
they not speak for themselves? Is such a woman fit to be Queen of 
England? 

The House of Commons met on the 17th of August, and again 
adjourned to the 23d. On which day they were entertained by Mr. 
Hume with a cock-and-a bull-story relative toa Mr. Franklin, whom 
he and Mr. Pearson, the radical solicitor, had discovered to have been 
the author and publisher of all the inflammatory placards and hand- 
bills which had been issued for the last three years; and whom they 
charged as being connected with government. Lord Castlereagh dis- 
tinctly disclaimed all knowledge of Mr. Frankltn, for himself and 
the members of his Majesty’s government, and there is nobody but 
believes it was a mere trick of the radicals to divert inquiry from the 
bungling defence of the Queen.—However, this curious story. was 
made the most of by the worthies who had got it up. A warrant was 


issued for the apprehension of Franklin, who was accordingly taken . 


to Bow-street. The magistrate discharged him on bail, and he took 
the opportunity of escaping. Pearson went in pursuit of him, but 
returned without finding him; bills for high treason were presented 
to the Middlesex grand jury, and returned by them; and a reward is 
offered by government for his apprehension. A Mr. O’Bryen, who 
lives in Craven street, in the Strand, is also implicated with Franklin, 
and a true bill for sedition and misdemeanor was found against him, at 
the Westminster sessions; he was admitted to bail, andhere the matter 
rests. It must require a considerable share of credulity to believe, that 
this is any thing more than a radical trick. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 24th of November, on which day 
a most disgraceful scene took place in the House of Commons. At the 
moment the black rod arrived to summon the members to the House 
of Peers, Mr. Denman rose, with a message from the Queen. The 
Speaker of course quitted his seat; and because he did not disobey 
the king’s orders, and wait to hear Mr. Denman, the Speaker and his 
Majesty’s ministers were hissed by Mr. Bennet and his noisy colleagues, 





* Demont might have been contradicted, if false, by her sister 
and the Countess of Oldi. t Majocchi. t Ibid. § Patenzo 
and Gargiulo. || Proved by Majocchi, Gargiulo, Patenzo, Dement, 
and Birolli; and confirmed by Hownam, 
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as they passed down the house ; the greatest confusion prevailed in the 
body of the house ; and the Sovereign was openly insulted in the per- 
son of his ministers. The legislature meet again for despatch of busi- 
ness on Tuesday, the 23d of January, when the future provision of the 
Queen will be taken into consideration. At present she resides at 
Brandenburgh house, her application for a palace being very properly 
refused. Here, with her infamous and knavish advisers, she broods in 
envious malignity over the happiness of England, which she is endea- 
youring to blast by every means in her power. The farce of getting 
up addresses is still continued; and, by the style, the same traitorous 
hand is employed to pen the answers. On the 29th of November a 
new folly was introduced—the Queen went to St. Paul's Cathedral, to 
return thanks for her deliverance. An attempt was made to get up a 
grand procession, which utterly failed. There were indeed a number 
of people ; but not a single lady or nobleman appeared in her Majesty's 
retinue. She has now announced an intention of visiting all the thea- 
tres ! doubtless with the same praiseworthy view of creating populaf 
agitation ; and duping John Bull into acts of intemperance and _ folly, 
which he will, ere long, most heartily’ repent. 

We have, in another place, animadverted upon the treasonable lan- 
guage of the answers to the addresses which have been presented to 
the Queen ; and also upon the infamous Letter to the king, which 
was penned by some skulking traitor, who ought to expiate his crimes 
on the gallows.—It is not, therefore, necessary for us to refer to this 
subject again ; indeed, the length of this article forbids remarks—we 
must confine ourselves to facts ;—and indeed our space reminds us, that 
we must close our summary without adverting to foreign affairs, which 
have been no less interesting than our own domestic occurrences. We 
shall, however, give a succinct narrative of them in our next. 

Before we conclude, we must however remark, that some parts of 
Ireland have been in a very disturbed state, during the year, owing to 
the machinations of the ribbonmen. ‘These daring depredators in- 
sulted the peaceable peasants, and plundered the land-owners, and far- 
mers of theirarms. They were quelled for a time; .but.recent ac- 
counts state, that fresh outrages have lately been committed in the 
counties of Limerick and Westmeath. We wish the great land-holders 


of Ireland would reside more upon their estates ; their influence would . 


do much in quelling discontents, and frustrating the machinations of 





popish agitators. 
a 
MISCELLANIES. | 


Te the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


** Black Rock, Dublin, Nov. 30. 
ae mihi Dameta cujam pecus ; an Melibeci.—Virg. Eclog. iii. 
IR, 
_“* As the people of England appear to be labouring under a con- 
siderable degree of mental derangement, the enclosed few observa- 
lions from an Irishman may be of service in relieving the paroxysm. 
‘* lam, Sir, &c. ‘“* Harcourt Legs. 
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870 '  Misceldanies. 


“* GeNTLeMEN, : 
_¢ Phe last act of an imperial tragedy appears to be drawing near 
to a close: the climax of national degradation, and constitutional 
infraction, has been nearly consummated ; in the House of Peers 
your august, injured Sovereign, has been daringly and irreligiously 
insulted by a noble, but contemptible infidel ; in the chamber of 
Representatives the subjects have been trampied upon and derided 
(ia the person of their exalted and virtuous President) by a profligate 
and unprincipled band of factious demagogues ; the acknowledged 
prerogatives of the Sovereign has been disputed by traitors, and under 
a semblanee of paying respect to the calumnious message of a royal 
bat not guiltless subject, the House of Commons, by a new and 
extraordinary system of jacobinical alchymy, has been, I trust but 
for once, transmuted into an impure temple of disaffection and violence, 
of republicanism and indecency. Your Queen has been convicted 
by her Peers; your monarchy has been assailed in the sacred person 
of your King, and yourselves eternally disgraced. Such, gentlemen, 
I foresaw and foretold many months since, would be the inevitable 
consequences to be expected from the union of whig profligacy with 
popular infidelity. I could not be mistaken, for I formed my judg- 
ment on the immutable basis of analogy, drawn from a comparison 
between Great Britain as she then appeared to me, and the condition 
of every state and of every government of ancient or modern times, re- 
corded by the historian, or illustrated by experience ; and yet so great, 
so awful, and so rapid have been the changes that have reduced once 
moral and virtuous England to its present unparalleled and most 
calamitious state of demoralization, (considering the exalted pinnacle 
of exultation from which she formerly so proudly looked down upon 
the universe) that the human mind is tortured between astonishment 
and terror, when it endeavours either to point out an apparent simili- 
tade, or to calculate on the consequences of an investigation. Buta 
short time since British virtue and glory were at their meridian 
splendour, from which, though the ascent had been tedious, the 
decline has been calamitously rapid. It is not so much now a dispute 
between the populace and the aristocracy, as between the nobility and 
Sovereign, The ferocity of the mob is identified with the profligacy 
of the Peer; and whilst the object of one is the equalization of 
property, the aim of the other is the possession of power ; whilst the 
triumph of either will be the destruction of the empire. For the 
preposterous doctrine of equality in its alluring garb, the example of 
ancient Rome has been repeatedly produced, whether for the purpose 
of insurrection or from gross historical ignorance, I shall submit for 
the consideration of the hissing reptiles who, in the House of Com- 
mons, so lately disgraced and degraded the representation of yout 
country. 

«* Bat I assert that in Rome, as in England, the contest was for the 
partition of offices and distinctions, not for their abolition—not that 
there should be no offices of great trust and emolument, but that the 
Roman Whigs and Radicals, should have a right of admission to them } 
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that they should have their lictors. and their fasces; not that there 
should be-no Minister, and no Insignia. Allgw those Apostates, the 
Whigs, once to succeed ta office, and my life on it they will soon take 
their oaths, and with as just a claim on sanctity, as they formerly, when 
in power, signed their report and minute of reprobation, that the 
Queen is one of the most profligate and licentious of women recorded 
inthe pages of history.—Gentlemen, you may be temporarily de- 
ranged, and I hope you are so, for if not, you must be the most despi- 
cable of idiots; but in this country we cannot be imposed on, the veil 
of infamy and delusion is too transparent not to be seen through ; 
traitors and detestable demagogues among you mean to divert the at- 
tention of their hearers from the blessings which they enjoy, to con- 
template imaginary and impracticable perfection, which never did, nor 
can exist, and to transfer the worship of freedom’s legitimate diyinity 
in England, to the blood-stained and deformed Idol in Ancient Rome, 
or more lately revolutionized France, which assumed her name, but 
had not one of her attributes. After you have waded through the 
crimsoned annals of antiquity, or fatigued the eye by travelling over 
the political records of the Nations which surround you ;. after you 
have examined the States which have been, and are extinguished, and 
scrutinized fancied Republics, sketched in the lucubrations of a Gre- 
cian philosopher, or a British theorist, your judgment must retprn 
homeward, to repose on the unrivalled Constitution of your own once 
moral and chaste country, where a long and glorious succession of ma- 
ture experiments, has ended in the establishment of a system, in which 
the best faculties have been directed to two great objects, the attain- 
ment of human rights, and the security of social happiness. When we 
contemplate the means of felicity which Providence has been pleased 
to distribute so abundantly over the universe, and particularly. over 
these highly-gifted and still more highly-favoured countries, homan 
imagination is at a loss to invent appropriate terms of indignant 
severity, to brand with merited infamy and disgust, the execrable vil- 
lains who, to gratify an inordinate thirst for power, (for the wieldin 

of which they have already despicably proved fabators are Rioters, 
would put to hazard the peace and tranquillity, nay even the existence 
of this great and exalted empire. Englishmen, in the name of an 
offended God, I call upon you to rouse yourselves from this shameful 
stupor which benumbs your faculties and destroys your fame! rally 
round your noble and illustrious prince, insulted by ungrateful traitors, 
who formerly basked in the sunshine of his favour, and who now, in 
the hour of his peril, and in the face of unparalleled injury and outrage, 
Unite their polluted voices with an enfuriated and drunken rabble of 
infidels and incendiaries, breathing deadly vengeance against every 


species of legitimate authority ; and whilst they are thirsting for the . 


blood of your Sovereign, and civil insurrection, cloak their insidiongs 
but daring machinations, under the tattered and threadbare garment of 
parliamentary regeneration and convicted innocence. Cheer and.su 

port your exalted and generous Sovereign in the hour of his peril and 


unheard-of insults—don’t basely desert in the day of unparalleled yioe, 
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lence and outrage, for any foreigner, however daring and hardened she 
may be, that noble and generous Prince, who still, notwithstanding 
their insults and ingratitude, turns to his subjects with confidence and 
affection: let addresses, breathing love and allegiance, flow in from 
évery corner of Great Britain, conveying an assurance that you will 
support his august person, the constitution, and religion of the empire, 
from the designs and machinations of the most hideous of all fiends, a 
daring and organized band of political infidels— 


“« Fit lupus, et veteris servat vestigia forme ; 
_ Canities eadem est, eanem violentia vultu; 
Idem oculi lucent, eadem feritatis Imago.” 
Ovid Metamor.—Lib. 1. 


*¢ Whatever boundless conceptions good men may form of Hea- 
venly mercy, they can with difficulty imagine it can be extended to 
such inconceivable wickedness and duplicity, as have characterised the 
leading actors and agents in those scenes of infidelity and insubordina- 
tion which have of late disgraced, nay, brutalized Great Britain. May 
their God forgive them, for their country never can. Fortunately for 
the friends of peace and of civilized order, we have a wise and vigilant 
Administration ; they have examined well the first seeds of Revolution, 
and they will, with God’s assistance, if any Administration can, prevent 
the further growth of those noxious weeds which invariably spring up 
from them. From the modification, high discipline, and loyalty of the 
British troops, under the direction of their Royal and most Illustrious 
Head, were their numbers even quadrupled, nothing is to be appre- 
hended but by their enemies. The Radicals, or the mob, are much 
the same in all nations—ignorant, precipitate, venal, and sanguinary ; 
and the least appearance of their aiming at, or obtaining the supremacy, 
should be zealously watched, and vigorously, put down by all the friends 
to good order and the existence of civil society. Every historical page 
of ancient Greece and Rome holds out a warning ; every murderous 
record of revolutionary France speaks to us on this subject with ‘ most 
miraculous organ.’ The dangers I foresee, and wish to warn you of, 
will emanate from the Patriotic, place-hunting exertions of some 
reprobates in the very heart of your Legislative Assemblies—a few 
factious demagogues have wormed themselves into your representative 
body, and wish to pollute the entire system of Government. Watch 
them close ; they carry political purity on their lips; but conspiracy, 
treason, with general devastation and massacre, are deeply infixed upon 
their hardened souls. A* Queen accused and pronounced guilty by 
the highest tribunal in the State, of horrible crimes, daringly boasts 
berself their associate ; she has scattered fire-brands of sedition under 
the appellation of Answers to Addresses, through every county in Great 
Britain—a licentious and venal Press has ably assisted her unremitting 
efforts to calumniate her insulted husband, and to force into violence 
his almost maddened subjects ; nearly goaded into madness I say, by 


the arts and Patasorism of reprobates, both in Parliament and out of 


it, who omit no occasion, either at public meetings or convivial parties, 
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to vent their foul and filthy slanders, not only against the able, faithful, 
and upright Ministers“of your illustrious, noble-minded Prince,* but 
even date to attack the Monarchy itself, in the august person of your 
cruelly-slandered King, whilst not many months since, ata full con- 
yocation of Loyaxists (I suppose) in a great Southern County, one 


of the richest Commoners in the British Empire had the unparalleled 


audacity and folly to throw down the gauntlet of disaffection, and to 
summon, as far as his eloquence could do it, the population to resist the 
Government. 

‘‘ How long, Gentlemen, do you suppose this mode of evincing de- 
mocratic allegiance is to continue, before it breaks out into actual de- 
monstrations of mob loyalty ? for it appears on record that the entire 
meeting loudly cheered this stupid but wealthy disciple of patriotism 
and of agriculture ; not a solitary voice was raised in support of the 
King and the true interests of the Constitution. Had it been my good 
fortune to have been present at such a meeting, and to have heard such 
a speech as the Papers report this old Melibzeus to have delivered, I 
should have been induced to exhibit to the learned and jovial Statesmen 
present, a specimen of Irish allegiance to a venerated and insulted 
Monarch, which would have rather startled the nerves of All the Ta- 
lents and their agents, with their great vehicle of intelligence, The Old 
Times Journal, that far-celebrated emporium of lies, ignorance, and 
advertisements—for I would have dragged this hoary veteran of 
Whiggism by the neck from the midst of his adulating friends and his 
yeomanry, and would never have quit him (unless deprived of life) 
until I had lodged him in the County Gaol, on acharge of endeavouring 
toexcite his Majesty’s subjects to insurrection and to violence. Such, 
Gentlemen, are the feelings of a man whom nothing in this world can 
terrify or seduce; and such are the sensations I again wish to see and 
hope I yet shall) predominant in the hearts of Englishmen ; and which, 
believe me, will soon diminish the number of Patriots and Radicals. 
Your TRIUMPHANT Queen, after a most disgusting but impartial trial, 
has been pronounced guilty of an adulterous intercourse with a hired 
menial, and her triumphant Attorney has been accused of gross misre- 
presentation, by the identical Chamberlain who, he pretended, abso- 
lutely cried because he could not get over to acquit her Majesty ; but 
who (recollect) amidst this volcanic lava of hysterical affectioris, has 
distinctly informed you ‘ that if he had come he could have said nothing 
in her favour. Consequently Mr. Brougham must admit Barbara 
Kress to have spoken truth, and, in the language of the Whigs, to have 
entitled the Queen to a National Illumination, because she committed 
adultery ; and to remove every doubt upon the subject, Baron de Ghrim, 
the Ambassador, thus corroborates the Chamberlain—‘ I declare, on 
behalf of my Court and myself, that the imputations which Mr. 
Brougham has thought proper to uttef are PALSE and scanDaLous— 
Vienna, Oct. 23.’ Gentlemen, what bar to these awful and solemn 
accusations, against his integrity, can this talented and eloquent Advo- 
cate now plead ?—=Why, I will inform you in his own words—he may 
Plead either ‘ that qn Advocate, in the discharge of his duty, knows 
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but one person in the world, viz. his Client, and that to save and prow 
tect her, he must encounter all haxards, costs, end personal risks ;?’ or 
he must boldly confess, _‘ that his aiind has yradually got reconciled 
to the most extraordinary deviation from the natural course of things.’ 
I leave it to the disinterested and virtuous Whigs, with the assistance of 
that LEARNED young statesman, Lord John Russell, to-solve this 
enigma=—“and have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, the devoted 
Friend of my King, and the unsuspected chastity of my Country. 
‘“ HARCOURT LEES.” 


Snr 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE GEESE AND THE CRANES, A FABLE. 
Dedicated, without Permission, to the Whigs. 


In days of yore the race of cranes 

(The noisy vagrant crew remains) 
Seduced a flock of thoughtless geese 

To join their gang and break the peace, 
In pillaging a neighbouring field 

Of corn. Thearticles were sealed 

And signed forthwith. Without delay 
They go to work that very day. 

Much the confederate factions tasted, 
Much ate, but more than either wasted. 
You'd swear they both were radical, 

So blithe they tore up rooé and all. 

At length an unexpected guest, 

The master, camé to spoil the feast. 

His death-tube rings ; the plundering rabble 
Flutter and scream, and hiss and gabble : 
Some fly, some fall. ‘The cranes more spare 
And lank, cut nimbly thro’ the air, 

And so escape. Not so the geese : 
Grown fat at once with food and ease, 
They strive in vain to mount and fly, 
And cursing their acquaintance, die. 





Be warned, ye Whigs, nor play the goose, 
By joining mobs who've nought to lose : 
When anarchy for victims calls, 
The fattest* is the first that falls. 
C. 


— eo a 





# Scriveners were commanded to shew their books, that notice 
might be taken. who were guilty of having money in their purses, 
that the fattest and fullest might be sequestered for delinquents— 
Walker’s History of Independency, Part 2, p. 189. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


come EY ae nm 


We understand that Mr. Harral, author of “‘ Henry the Eighth 
and George the Fourth’’ (a second edition of which, greatly a 
has recently appeared,) ‘* Anne Boleyn and Caroline of Brunswick, 
Compared, &c.’’ noticed in our Review for the months of September 
and November, has another Tract in the press, under the title of 
‘The Demon of the Age ; or The Signs of the Times Explained ; in a 
Second Address to the People of England.” ‘The spirit of the work 
will be estimated from its motto, which we apprehend is original >— 


Thou art my king—my rightful, honour'd King ! 
And, whilst my voice can raise one loyal note, 
Or arm can wield a brand in thy defence, 

That voice—that arm—is thine, e’en to the last, 
Last drop of blood that circles ’round my heart. 


The object of this Tract will be to inculcate a general spirit of 
loyalty—to shew that his Majesty is entitled to the love and affec- 
tionate support of all good men, and of the country at latge. It 
will glance at thé origin of the Freneh revolution—point out the 
danger to be apprehended from the abandoned licentiousness of the 
press, and from tumultuary meetings—and expose the conduct of the 
political demagogues, both in and out of parliament. Further, it will 
shew that the Whigs never did (at least for many years) and never 
will do any good for the country ; that formerly, the nation was 
snatched from destruction by the powerful mind, and comprehensive 
measures of Pitt; and that it is to the present ministers, and the 
present ministers alone, the enlightened upholders of the Pitt 
system, that the country can Jook up with confidence for its preser- 
vation and safety, its glory and happiness.. In the progress of the 
work, the proceedings against Queen Caroline will of course, in 
some measure, pass under review. 


Mr. Bucke’s long expected work on “‘ the Beauties, Harmonies, and 
Sublimities of Nature’ will be published in February. This work was 
submitted to the judgment of several eminent characters, previous 
to its being put to press, all of whom regarded it at one of the most 
extraordinary displays of reading and observation that has appeared 
for the last fifty years. The entire work has been written con amore ; 
and nature is said to be illustrated in a manner so peculiar, that she 
may be almost said to speak a new language. 


The first Part of Mr. David Booth’s ‘* Analytical Dictionary of the 
English Language” is now in the press. The same gentleman is also 
Preparing for publication a work to be entitled ‘‘ The Morality of Hu- 
man Nature compared witb that of Religious Systems, and with the 
Doctrines of Modern Philosophers.” 


Mr. S. F. Gray has in the press, and nearly ready for publication, 


énew and greatly enlarged edition of his Supplement to the Phar- 
Macoperias. 
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376 : To Correspondenis. 


L. Towne has in the press and speedily will be published, The 
Farmer’s and Grazier’s Guide ; containing a collection of valuabie 
Recipes, for the most common and fatal Disorders to which Horses, 
Horned Cattle, and Sheep, are subject, both tried and approved of 
by many of the greatest farmers in the Jand. 


’ Asmall work, to be entitled, The Mental Calculator, a compen- 
dium. of. concise, but general rules of easy solution on various useful 
and interesting Problems in Astronomy, forming an epitome of the 
elements of that science ; to which is armexed a Guide to the Con- 
stellations, by Mr. Lovekin, : 


Mr. Robertson, of Surry House Academy, Kennington, will, ina 
few days, republish his Geographical Exercise Book, which is not only 
enlarged and improved, but printed on a fine writing paper, s0 as to 
serve the double purpose of a writing, as well as a Geographical 
Exercise Book. : 


Observations, shewing the national and domestic evils resulting 
from too low Wages, with hints respecting the means likely to render 
the working classes better satisfied, more loyal, contented, and happy. 
To which 1s annexed, a copy of the act of Parliament respecting 
labourers’ wages, passed July 24, 1820, and the speeches of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons thereon. 


In the press, Favorite of Nature, a novel in three vols 12mo. 


The concluding volume of Ryan's Biographical Dictionary of the 
Worthies of Ireland, 8vo., is in the press, and expected to appear 
early in the ensuing year. 

In the press, and will shortly be published, The Principles of 
Forensic Medicine, explained, illustrated, and applied to British 
Practice, by J.G. Smith, M.D. 


A new and improved edition of Mr. A. T. Thomson’s Conspectus 
of the. London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Pharmacopeeias, will be 
published in January. 


Dr. Ramsbottom has nearly ready for publication inone 8yo, vol, 
Practical Observations in Midwifery, with Selection of Cases, 


Dr. Mavor has corrected through the press the tenth edition of his 
Eton Latin Grammar, with explanatory notes. 
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‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








A Letter having been advertized, addressed to the Chief Secretary 
of Ireland, Charles Grant, Esq. in answer to the Bishop of Killaloes 
Charge, we defer the review of the Charge until we obtain the 


Letter. 


The Letters of D. D.—R. S. T.—and Britannicus, are unavoidably 
deferred till next month, 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 


ALTHOUGH we have some curious information to lay before 
the public respecting Popish affairs in England, yet we shall 
defer it until next month, that we may attend to the important 
subject of Popish affairs in Lancashire. As might well be 
expected, we have received several letters on. the subject, one 
of which being intended, as it would appear from the signa- 
ture, for publication, we have introduced, assuring the writer, 
and every reader, that we shall always readily insert animad- 
versions on our opinions, when drawn up as usual among scho- 
lars, Diversity of sentiment will never be the cause of exclu- 
sion. Truth will always be assisted by discussion, and exertions 
promoted by remark. With these impressions we here insert 
the letter of a Constant, Reader; and if others be omitted 
which we have not yet received, it must be recollected that, on 
account of the Christmas holidays, this manuscript must go 
to the press at least ten days sooner than usual, and is therefore 
written early in the month. 
. 


December 5th. 
*¢ Mr. Eprror, 

‘“‘ Ip your earnest and most Jaudable desire to advocate the Pro- 
lestant cause, I cannot help thinking that you have been betrayed, in 
your Review for November, into a very hasty and undeserved censure 
of a respectable clergyman—late minister of Trinity Church Preston. 

“ Even if we should allow, that his having omitted to attack the 
Catholics in his farewell sermon, is a sufficient proof of his supine- 
bess in the Protestant cause, still this could not justify that general 
spirit of invective against him, with which your article in question 
880 manifestly fraught. I have scarcely any personal aquaintance with 
Mr, Law, and there may be some points on which we should disagree ; 
but I have no doubt whatever, from the concurring testimony of 
No, 271, Ful. 59, December, 1820. Dd 
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many respectable persons, that he really possesses (to use your own 
words) ‘ that fervour, that love for souls, which ought to animate the 
ministers of God :’ least of all, does he merit that sarcastic insinuation 
which you have thought proper to apply to him, of his being a 
genteel preacher ; for persons of that description, Sir, I believe you 
must look elsewhere. 

‘¢ Nor isthe imputation, which you have cast upon the Lancashire 
clergy in general, founded in justice or truth: I am persuaded that 
there does not exist, in any diocese of the united kingdom, ministers 
more zealous in preaching the word of God and defending the 
doctrines of our church, than they whose characters you have 
aspersed. You may have heard of only two such ministers; but 
charity should have led you to conclude, that there may be many mote, 
and this J know by eaperience to be the case. Whatthe clergy may be 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Stonyhurst, I am not particularly 
informed; but that the Lancashire clergy in general do, with 
christian ardour and sound discretion, advocate the cause of Protestant 
ascendancy, I must resolutely maintain. 

‘* With respect to the suspicion you have mentioned, of ‘ certain 
of the Lancashire clergy, not of the lowest rank, being Popishly 
inclined,’ I can only say that a considerable residence in the county, 
and an extensive acquaintance with the clergy, it is the first time 
I ever heard of such a charge. 

‘* Most gladly would 1 co-operate in any measure which may 
promote the glorious cause you have in view ; but this, you will 
agree, is not to be accomplished by precipitate attacks upon the 
character of an individual, nor by indiscriminate animadversions 
upon tliat body of men, to whom we must principally look for 


assistance and support. 
«¢ A CONSTANT READER.” 


To this we beg leave to reply, that our censure can scarcely 
be deemed undeserved, when it is known that Mr. Law could, 
from his connexions, have kept open at least one bookseller’s 
shop for the sale of Protestant publications, and when it is 
observed that no notice whatever has been taken of the Pa- 
pists, either in his Farewell Sermon, nor in another local 
publication, of which our correspondent must be aware. But 
a paragraph of a subsequent letter from Preston, signed by 
Messrs. Walker and Hope, not only proves that our censure 
was neither hasty nor undeserved, when we find that a compro- 
mise was entered into with the Popish priests in that town. 
A TREATY OF PEACE between the clergy of the church o 
England and Jesuits! This treaty, too, when broken by mea 
who have ever been noted for keeping no agreement longel 
than suited their purposes, was still observed by Mr. Law. 
We are entirely strangers to My. Law personally, and to all his 
connexions; and therefore have formed our conclusions from 
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notorious facts only. Now we regard, as our forefathers did 
before us, some of the peculiar tenets of Popery as totally de- 
structive of salvation. When, therefore, a clergyman permits 
those tenets to make an alarming progress in his own parish 
and neighbourhood, without a continued opposition, according 
tothe best of his abilities, we cannot but regard him either 
supine or indifferent, not possessing ‘* that fervor, that love 
for souls, which ought to animate,” &c. as before stated. 

With respect to the next point, the imputation cast on the 
Lancashire clergy, we have letters before us expressed far 
more strongly than we have done—one, we suspect, wiitten by 
aclergyman. Their inactivity is fully admitted, and is attri- 
buted to a cause which we hope only partially exists. This 
letter we shall suppress, for our wish is to rouse, and not to 
irritate. But can there be any stronger proof of all that we 
have said than the letter dated Preston, Nov. 27. The clergy 
of the church suffer two dissenting ministers to lead the de- 
fence of our Protestant faith! The booksellers’ shops are 
shut up, guoad hoc at least. The pulpits are silenced by a 
compromise, and we are to believe that ‘ there does not exist 
in any diocese of the United Kingdom ministers more zealous 
in preaching the word of God, and defending the doctrines of 
our church, than those whose characters you have aspersed.” 
Three years ago, passing through Lancashire, we diligently 
inquired into these matters, and have had some correspondence 
with various individuals in that interval. From all that we 
could thus learn our opinion was formed. And as we are cer- 
tain of a total absence of all those motives which usually 
blind the judgment, we have no reason to suspect that opinion 
of error. We are confirmed, too, by the prodigious and unusual 
increase of Papists in that county. For proofs of which we 
refer to the number of new Popish chapels built or building 
there. On the 27th of September last, a magnificent chapel, 
dedicated to St. Augustin, was consecrated with high mass at 
Manchester. After consecration there was a public dinner, 
when, among other toasts, were drank, ‘* Our Protestant 
friends, who have so liberally and generously contributed to the 
erection of St} Augustin’s Chapel.” Then, ‘‘ ‘The Protestant 
Visitors who attended St. Augustin’s, and those who now ho- 
hour us with their presence.” And we are told that Mr. Wm. 
Townend, (perhaps a misprint for Townsend) in a very appro- 
priate manner, returned thanks on behalf of himself and the 
other Protestants alluded to ; and, with the liberality worthy 
of a christian whose faith is built on rational principles, gave 
credit to those whose eee faith was different, though 
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drawn from the same source. It was a gratification in him to 
have witnessed the sight which had occupied his attention this 
day, and he hoped that the difference in the modes of faith 
would never be a barrier to prevent Catholics and Protestants 
stepping forward to promote the welfare of a fellow-crea- 
ture.’ From the hint about rational principles, we con- 
jecture Mr.'T, to be one of those who shelter their deism 
under the thin veil of socinianism. But we beg leave to as- 
sure all real Protestants, that to promote, in any manner, what 
they must deem idolatry, is a crime inferior only to the worship 
of idolsiself. tis, besides, a presumptuous sin, because the 
Protestant promoter is conscious of its being an_ offence, 
To relieve a distressed fellow creature is our duty, whatever 
be his creed; still, as St. Paul says, preferring those who are 
of the household of the faith—that is, who hold the same 
creed with ourselves. ‘To subscribe for, that is, to. purchase 
images ‘for worship, can that be charity in Protestants ? This 
subject hereafter shall be considered more at length. 

But besides this at Manchester, there is another splendid 
chapel building at Bakewell in Derbyshire: and at Liverpool 
they have built a very costly one, enlarged a spacious one to 
double its size, and have bought ground for the erection of a 
third in a very public situation, within the last six years, be- 
sides all that has been done at Stonyhurst and its neighbour- 
hood. God forbid that this should have taken place in spite 
of zealous endeavours. ‘Then, indeed, a strong delusion would 
seem to have gone forth that men should believe a lie. But 
surely much of this must be owing to the want of zeal, to in- 
difference in some, and infidelity in others. 

Perhaps the Lancashire clergy will take refuge in what the 
letter writer terms sound discretion. There is ever a lion in 
the way when an indolent man is called upon to move, and the 
lukewarm are always remarkably discreet. Or pethaps some 
may fear being silenced for too much zeal, as the Rev. Mr. T. 
is said to have been. But we apprehend this will be no more 
repeated. It is now tuo well seen, as Burke has so well re- 
marked, “ that if every indiscretion is to be rebuked, you will 
soon have discretion in plenty, but no zeal.” Which is pre- 
cisely the present state of the Lancashire clergy. And now to 
take leave of our correspondent, from whom we hope to hear 
again of those clergy who are awake, and exerting themselves 
against Popish ascendancy. We flatter ourselves that he will 
indeed be the foremost to co-operate in such measures as may 
be adopted in Lancashire for that purpose. Personally un- 
known i all the inhabitants of that county, but one individual 
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only, we can be actuated by no sinister motives in these endea- 
vours. We can have no private pique to gratify in these re- 
marks—but we have sounded the alarm; let those who hear 
prepare themselves for the battle. No kind of compromise, 
no agreement for beipg silent, should be thought of for an in- 
stant. We too well know the wily aris of the Jesuits—arts 
which caused them to be expelled from all the Popish states of 
Europe scarcely fifty years ago. Even duriog this very year 
have they been driven out of Russia by an Emperor who is 
certainly neither a bigot nor a tyrant. and who had before en- 
deavoured in vain to restrain their illegal efforts. Against them 
and their equivocal conduct the only security is open and 
avowed resistance. Unceasing hostility to their opinions and 
measures must be maintained. You must. not endeavour to 
beat them at their own weapdns of fraud and artifice. They 
are too systematic, too practised for plodding Englishmen. But 
in fair, regular discussion they are not to be dreaded. They 
can advance nothing which has not been advanced many times 
already, and as often refuted. What, for instance, can they 
urge in defence of the relative adoration of images which Ju- 
lian the apostate has not urged before them, and which has not 
been overturned by Chemnitius, Jewell, and others? ‘Their 
great and distinguishing tenet of transubstantiation must be 
first understood and laid plainly down, as taught by the Council 
of Trent—then it scarcely requires any reply. Those opinions 
of Popery which depend rather on the definition, than any 
essential difference on the subject, might be disregarded. 
On this account we object to the fifth subject in the first course 
of lectures about to be instituted at Preston. For the whole 
dispute as to the number of sacraments in the universal church 
depends on the meaning affixed to the word sacrament. The 
Romanist thinks that by which grace is or may be conveyed, 
becomes a sacrament. Hence with them marriage and holy 
orders are sacraments, but none of them pretend grace to be 
necessarily conveyed by either. We confine the word to those 
rites which have been ordained by Christ himseif and neces- 
sary to all men unto their salvation, when they are to be had. 
We believe, too, according to our homilies, that with these 
rites certain blessings are necessarily counected; so that he 
who receives the signs unworthily rejects the oifered grace, and 
is guilty of an heinous sin. We wish protestants in discussing 
this subject will carefully observe, that by the definition of the 
word Sacrament, in the church: catechism there can be only two. 
But if that word has only that general meaning which dissent- 
ers, especially of the calvinistic class, must necessirily from 
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their tenets give it, there must be many more sacraments be- 
sides. Nor do we know how prayer and preaching can be ex- 
cluded. In fact, the popish error on this subject is not mate- 
rial. In the Roman church the two sacraments of the Eucharist 
and Baptism are alone held necessary for all men. And we 
think that head had better be omitted. With respect to the 8th 
subject, we earnestly recommend the lecturer to study what 
Bellarmine has said respecting justification by works, For 
every writer, by the word justification, does not intend the 
reconciliation of a sinner with God. The absurdity of saints, 
merits, and works of supererogation, is sufficiently obvious, 
On the second head we trust the perpetual circular mode of 
reasoning into which all Popish controversialists continually 
run, will be fully and clearly explained. Stripped of all ver- 
biage, their great argument runs thus. The scriptures and 
their interpretation must be received from mother church only, 
and the church is to be known from the scriptures, as inter- 
preted by herself. A controversy is depending between two 
churches, the Greek and the African. Both appeal to the 
scriptures ; but, says the African church, they must be under- 
stood in that sense which I impose upon them. Hence it is 
clear that the church of Rome becomes both defendant and 
judge. Again, if the church of Rome appeals to the fathers, 
great care must be taken by Protestants, that the editions con- 
sulted be genuine, and not interpolated. With the fathers at 
the beginning of the reformation many fraudulent liberties 
were taken. ‘These were detected by the profound learning of 
that period. Butas there are at present few of such deep 
acquirements, the jesuits may think it safe to have recourse to 
the same arts again. 

The following is a copy of the circular letter distributed in 
Lancashire, to which we have so often referred. 


‘* Preston, November 27th, 1820. 


~*~ 


“* Sir, 
The unceasing efforts of the Romish priesthood and their adherents 


in this county to extend their influence, and to make proselytes of | 


the ignorant and unwary, cannot, we presume, have altogether 
escaped your notice, though perhaps you may not be fully aware of 
the extent of the evil. 

‘‘ In Preston, the proportion of Roman Catholics is unusually 
great; and its proximity tothe Jesuit College at Stonyhurst, (a0 
institution, the influence of which on the surrounding country, 8 
most powerful and rernicious) renders it more easy for the leaders of 
the Catholic body to ‘ pRacTI5E AND PROSPER’ here. They already 
possess two large chapels, which are filled by crowded congregations, 
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and have erected a spacious school, which, in various ways, is made 
subservient to the grand design of proselyting to the church of Rome. 
For several years past, lectures on the distinguishing tenets of Popery, 
which have been attended by great numbers of Protestants of different 
denominations, have been delivered by one or other of their priests, 
thrice a week during Lent, in their principal chapel ; the great object 
of which is to represent the church of Rome as the only ark of 
salvation, and the members of all other churches as heretics doomed 
to perdition. Experience proves that such a representation has its 
influence on weak and uninformed minds. 

“‘ Very little opposition has hitherto been made to these attempts of the 
Roman Catholics to propagate their principles in this town and its vi- 
cinity. One vigorous effort by the late curate of our parish church ap- 
peared to havea beneficial influence. With a view to confute the etrors 
ofthe Romish church, he. delivered a course of lectures on Sunday 
evenings, which were very numerously attended, and which indaced 
the priests to propose a truce, engaging that they would omit their 
usual lectures in Lent, if he would suspend his attacks on their 
system ; and for one year these conditions were observed. The above 
clergyman, however, having left Preston more than three years ago, 
the Lent lectures have been renewed with greater zeal . than ever ; 
and as there does not appear any probability that a similar attempt will 
be made in the same quarter to resist these bold attacks on the 
Protestant religion, there seems to bea very urgent cal! on others to 
employ effective means for this purpose. 

“* It has therefore been thought expedient by several friends to 
genuine Protestantism, thata course of lectures in opposition to the 
tenets of the Roman Catholic religion should be delivered at some 
place of worship in this tows, by able and zealous ministers from 
various parts of the county ; to commence early in the ensuing year, 
and to be continued onee a fortnight during three or four months. And 
that at the same time the very popular and useful tracts edited by Mr. 
Mc Gavin, a respectable merchant of Glasgow, under the title of 
‘ THE PROTESTANT,’ should be put into general circulation. 

*‘ It is hoped that this-attempt will not be considered as entireiy a 
LOCAL business: but that it will be generally countenanced by all 
zealous friends to the cause of truth throughout the county ;—and 
that beginning as it were at the centre, the impulse will be felt on all 
sides, and lead to similar efforts wherever they may appear to be 
hecessary. 

“ Conceiving that the intelligence contained in this circular will 
not be uninteresting : and that so far as circumstances may admit, 
you will be disposed to encourage and co-operate with us ;—we have 
taken the liberty, Sir, to address these lines to you. 

‘* Signed on behalf of the society for the support and diffusion of 
Protestant principles in Preston and the vicinity, 


« W. M. WALKER, 


co WW. HOPE, } Secrerantes. 
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List of Subjects proposed for the first Course of Lectures. 


1. The Claims of the Church of Rome examined. 
2. Scripture, not Tradition, the Rule of Faith. 
8. The Pope not the Head of the Church. 
4. On Transubstantiation and the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
5. On the Seven Sacraments of the Church of Rome. 
6. On the Idolatry of the Church of Rome. 
7. On Pargatory and Prayers for the Dead. 
8. On Justification by Works, the Merit of Saints, and 
Works of Supererogation. 
. Q. The Duty of Separation from the Church of Rome. 


Thus it appears, whilst we, almost in the suburbs of the 
metropolis, were composing what our ‘ Constant Reader” 
deems an unmerited censure on the Lancashire clergy, some 
zealous Protestants on the very spot to which we principally 
alluded, impressed by the same notions, have thought it neces- 
sary to adopt means for opposing that progress of Popish in- 
flaence which we deprecated. Without favour or affection, 
and high churchmen as we are, we pronounce it disgraceful to 
the clergy of the church in that neighbourhood to have per- 
mitted such an example to have been set them by the dissen- 
ters. We hope that they will lose no time in following it; 
and if they have begun late, in compensating by more abun- 
dant labour. If the clergy of Preston be indeed overwhelmed 
with parochial duties, let them seek the assistance of their 
country neighbours, whose smaller population give them more 
leisure to examine the records of ancient lore. Besides, in 
this controversy members of the church possess very conside- 
rable advantages over their dissenting brethren when they 
become defendants. In attacking the errors of Popery each 
occupy the same ground, and the mode best adapted for the 
instruction of the Lancastrians the resident clergy ought to be 
the best judges. The diocesan and district committees should 
take a subject so important into their most serious considera- 
tion. They would find many tracts ready printed for distribu- 
tion on the list of the parent society. In addition to which 
we would strongly recommend a thick octavo published by J. J. 
Stockdale, Pall Mall, entitled, Sir Humphrey Lynde’s Via 
Devia and Via Tuta—a work which any man of moderate 
capacity may understand ; and it will be found so decisive on 
the subject, that we imagine no jesuit will be hardy enough 
to attempt its refutation. It was first published in the reign 
of James the First. 

The fourth edition, from which this is taken, was revised by 
the author himself in 1630. Another volume, which would 
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be particularly useful near Stonyhurst is one written by a man 
whose abilities and piety have been long proverbial; and cer- 
tainly he is among the brightest ornaments of the Popish 
church. Our readers will anticipate us in the name of Pascat. 
His Provincial Letters have been translated and republished 
lately by Gale and Fenner, Paternoster Row, at the very sight of 
which a jesuit always turns pale. The first will fortify every 
reader against the imposing language of Popery, and the 
latter will warn him against the unprincipled arts of the society 
of Ignatius. Whilst the clergy of the church may peruse 
again with more attention the letter which their late bishop 
addressed to them on this very subject. : 

To Messrs. Walker and Hope we, as advocating Protestant 
truth, against the abominations, the idolatries, and the super- 
stitions of Rome, offer our most sincere congratulations upon ) 
the christian spirit which they have shewn. ‘To oppose Popery 
at Preston is a work of almost as much danger as in Ireland. 
And attempts will undoubtedly be made to silence them by 
_ force or by fraud. However, these may be defeated, and per- 

haps even prevented, by a public determination to make all 
such attempts known. They must be published not only in 
the county papers, but in those of the metropolis, that the whole: 
island may be informed. We will not suffer our holy religion . 
to be insulted in its own land. At the same time we trust and 
hope that in this labour of love the clergy of Preston and its 
neighbourhood will emulate their zeal. 


THE HISTORY OF POPE JOAN, 
Continued. 


WE beg leave to remind our readers, that the elevation of this. 
lady to the Papal chair, although, through the pseudo-liberality. 
of these days, it has been denied, is still supported by evidence. 
Stronger than could be found for any other historical fact of 
that period. In particular, let it be remembered that this his-. 
tory, so far from being invented by Protestants, was never de- 
nied by Papists, until after the reformation. The first who 
attempted to refute it was Onuphrius, in his note on Platina’s- 
account of her Ladyship, in his Lives of the Popes, whose. 
words Bellarmine has merely enlarged and repeated. Now it 
must be very obvious that Platina himself, a most respectable 
man, secretary to one of the Popes of his day, and terribly per- 
secuted by another, would never have ventured on such a rela- 
tion, had it not been so generally known to be true, that no 
omission of it would be overlooked at Rome. We shall there- 
lore take the objections of Onuphrius in the order which he 
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has placed them, and we shall see that they are merely plau- 
sible pretences, evincing rather a desire to make the tale false 
than proving it to be so. 

His first argument is, that it was impossible for persons in 
those days to be so stupid as to mistake a woman for a man. 
This is a strange venture to begin with. For Popish legends 
contain accounts of several females who lived as Monks, undis- 
covered, for many years, Marina, Euphrosina, Eugenia, Pelagia, 
and Margareta, the second for thirty-six years. See Lives of 
the Fathers, lib. 1. and Pet. de Natal. lib. 2, cap.3. Besides, 
who recollects not the case of Madam D’Eon in this country ? 
The last war produced several instances of the same kind. A 
woman who served asa sailor on board a man of war, was ac- 
tually flogged, but contrived to escape discovery by a proper 
disposition of a large handkerchief about her neck, as she her- 
self afterwards declared. These occurrences have of late 
years been so very frequent, that we may be certain when at- : 
tempted so long ago, the matter would never be suspected. | 

It is next urged that God would never permit the holy chair 












to be so occupied. We are amazed at the forgetfulness of 
him who makes that a pretence. It is notorious, in those days t 
the chair was occupied by monsters, in comparison of whom ( 
Joan was avery saint. Against her the only charge is forni- d 
cation, while some of her predecessors, and successors too, # 
have committed the most horrid crimes of every description, b 
both against nature and against kindred. It seemed as if pro- m 
vidence had especially permitted such men to ascend the n 
throne, for the express purpose of convincing all the world fir 
that it was the seat of Antichrist, and not of St. Peter. This fe 
reason, therefore, totally fails. Next we are told that Anastasius ye 
makes no mention of Joan’s election, and that her reign, short of 
as it was, would produce an error in the chronology of those ob 
times. That it is omitted by Anastasius, and some other wri- su} 
ters, can be no wonder. The wonder is, that it has been re- shi 
corded by any. Yet Onuphrius, in this very passage, allows it wh 
to be recorded by multus et magni nominis viros, by many men, Sta 
and those of high reputation. Besides, who will answer for it, the 
that the passage has not been expunged from his manuscript, See 
which was. not printed until after the reformation, when the Gr 





Papists endeavoured to get rid of the opprobrium. ‘That such Ba 
liberties were frequently taken with ancient authors by the 
Papists, and writings of all sorts forged to answer their yd 
poses, is well known. The detection of these exercised the 
abilities of our first reformers continually, and the exposure of 
them at Jength prevented their repetition. As to chronology, 
one would suppose that the dates of the succession and death 
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of the Popes were fixed with all the certainty of astronomical 
calculation. Our readers will be surprised to know that no- 
thing is so uncertain, and will recognize the weakness of that 
cause which attempts to foist such a pretence upon them, Onu- 
phrius himself reckons 230 Popes to Gregory the Thirteenth ; 
but Genebrard and Massonus make 234, and Platina 235. So 
Onuphrius and Platina differ as to five Popes, and yet Onu- 
phrius pretends that Pope Joan’s reign of two years and a half 
would cause a perceptible error in the chronology! Some of 
these authors say of one Pope that he reigned eleven years, 
others allow him only two. In short, nothing is more confused 
than these dates, and hard must our objector have been pushed 
who, knowing that he differed from the author upon whom he 
was commenting, not for a trifle of two or three years, but for 
twice as many Popes, found himself obliged to have recourse 
to so weak a pretext. This argument, then, as well as the 
omission of various writers, who probably copied from Anasta- 
sius corrected, may be dismissed. 

His next is, that Leo the Ninth, writing two hundred years 
after her Ladyship to the Patriarch of Constantinople, objected 
to him that a female and eunuchs had sat in his chair, which 
Onuphrius thinks he never in common prudence could have 
done, if the Patriarch could have retorted with Pope Joan. 
Our objector himself affords a proof how little reliance is to 
be placed on prudence, Was it prudent in him to have said so 
much on the omission of Pope Joan’s name by some, and the 
necessary error in chronology which her reign of two years and 
five months would cause, when he knew that he himself dif- 
fered from Platina to the number of five Popes, and that the 
years which other Popes governed were doubtful to the amount 
of triple that time. But did not the Patriarch, in his answer, 
object this circumstance ? As the epistle of the Patriarch was 
suppressed by the Pope, that cannot be ascertained. But a 
shrewd suspicion remains that he did. For Pope Nicholas, 
who sate about three years after Leo, complained that the Con- 
stantinopolitans sent letters full of reproaches and abuse against 
the mother of all churches, with blasphemies against the Holy 
See, &c. That the history of her Ladyship was known to the 
Greeks, appears from the writings of Chalcocondylas and 
Barlaam, who no doubt received it from their ancestors. 

We are next told that for nine hundred years after St. Peter 
ho person ascended the. Papal throne who had not been edu- 
cated at Rome from his childhood, and that Athens then being 
in ruins, Joan could not have studied divinity there, as is re- 
ported. It is truly astonishing that such hardihood of assertion 
should be exhibited by one writing upon a volume which re- 
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cords the contrary. | Foreigners of all countries, of Greece, 
and Syria, and Africa, had long prior to Pope Joan sat on her 
throne, some of whom fled to Rome in mature years, on ac- 
count of their own country being invaded. And Athens was 
the principal seat of learning to Greece for many years after 
Joan’s time, until 1440, when it was taken by Mahomet, whose 
admiration of the strength of the castle, and beauty of the 
buildings, historians have recorded. Yet Qnuphrius ventures 
to speak of it as being in ruins five hundred years before. 
Surely such men must promise themselves very careless or very 
credulous readers. 

But Onuphrius reserves all his strength for the purpose of 
insisting, first, that it was impossible for the Romans to be so 
long deceived in mistaking a woman for a man ; secondly, 
that her pregnancy would have discovered itself ; and thirdly, 
that she herself would have taken better care than to have been 
surprised in the streets. In answer to the impossibility we 
shall add nothing to what we have already urged. Now-a-days 
every body knows that it is no impossibility at all. With 
respect to the second, she being supposed a man, her increas- 
ing corpulency would be disregarded. How many Joans and 
Jades have contrived to conceal their corpulency until almost 
the last moment, yet retaining their proper dress as females. 
Much more, then, would it never be suspected in a grave 
Pope disguised in the stiff robes of office. The third reason 
has the strongest appearance, but is not invincible. Joan 
had lived some time with her monk without breeding. After 
his death she was not more lucky, or perhaps unlucky, with 
other men, and therefore naturally concluded that she was 
what graziers call a free martin. When, therefore, she became 
pregnant, she attributed the symptoms probably to other causes, 
as married women frequently have done, and thus had no oppor- 
tunity of providing against the accident which occurred. ‘That 
this is at least possible, the following fact wiil prove. Withia 
the last ten years a circumstance exactly similar took place in 
Northampton. A woman had been married some time without 
having any family. She was of rather a large make, and a 
plethoric habit. One day, as she was serving some customers 
with earthenware, in which her husband dealt, she was sud- 
denly delivered of « child, that she expected as little as those 
that were present. This happened in a shop of the market- 
place, and is well known to the inhabitants there. Now see 
how the case stands. Here is a respectable married woman, 
naturally desirous of having children, as all women are, ye! 
having none for some years, gives up all expectation, She 's 
actively employed in the duties of her station, and thus either 
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disregards the usual symptoms, or imputes them to some mis- 
taken cause, while her size prevented its increase being re- 
marked by her neighbours. We believe both mother and child 
tobe yet alive. At any rate itis a recent case, and of its truth 
there are many witnesses, But the reason why sach occur- 
rences are rare-is clearly this. Married women are continually 
flattering themselves, and single women dreading, that they 
are breeding. Therefore by both every symptom is . anxiously 
observed. The fears of the one, and the hopes of the other, 
sometimes have been destroyed by the lapse of years. So that 
these surprizes happen perhaps more frequently than is gene- 
rally known. We need not, therefore, with the pious archbi- 
shop of Florence, have recourse to any immediate interference 
of providence for what has certainly taken place where that 
interference cannot be suspected. And Protestants all think 
the Papal seat far more disgraced by the Johns than the Joans 
who have sat thereon. ahs 

Onuphrius concludes by denying the existence of the chaise 
percée, and the authority of the first detailer of this unlucky 
scrape. Now, unfortunately for his veracity, Bellarmine owns 
that the Pope is first placed in a vile seat, and whilst there his 
attendants sing, He raiseth the poor from the dust, and elevateth 
the poor from the mire, Stercore. Whence he says the name of 
sedes stercoraria, or close-stool. Besides, the present Pope has 
given the ancient utensil to Louis XVIII. as an infallible reme- 
dy for constipations of the bowels. Would we could get it to 
England, and place it in the tower along with the instruments of 
torture which the Spanish armada had on board! The reason 
why it has been so long out of use is thus given by one of 
their own writers— 


Non poterat quisquis reserantes zthera claves 
Non exploratis sumere testiculis. 

Cur igitur nostro mos hic jam tempore cessat ? 
Ante probat sese quilibet esse virum. 


No Pope of old assum’d the unerring keys, 

But first he past the test on chair of ease, 

And why not now that search ? because each can 
By many a bastard prove himself a man. 


tn the objections made to the historians @nuphrius pursues 
his accustomary plan of misrepresentation. He says that the 
irst to record the matter was a Cistercian monk of the name of 
Martinus, who lived long after, and stuffed his books with many 
‘mprobable tales. But, as we have seen, the first who records 


it was Rodulphus Flaviacensis, lib. 5, cap. 32, who lived within 
seventy or eighty years of Miss Joan, and there are five more 
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cords the contrary. Foreigners of all countries, of Greece, 
and Syria, and Africa, had long prior to Pope Joan sat on her 
throne, some of whom fled to Rome in mature years, on ac. 
count of their own country being invaded. And Athens was 
the principal seat of learning to Greece for many years after 
Joan’s time, until 1440, when it was taken by Mahomet, whose 
admiration of the strength of the castle, and beauty of the 
buildings, historians have recorded. Yet Qnuphrius ventures 
to speak of it as being in ruins five hundred years before, 
Surely such men must promise themselves very careless or very 
credulous readers. 

But Onuphrius reserves all his strength for the purpose of 
insisting, first, that it was impossible for the Romans to be so 
long deceived in mistaking a woman for a man ; secondly, 
that her pregnancy would have discovered itself ; and thirdly, 
that she herself would have taken better care than to have been 
surprised in the streets. In answer to the impossibility we 
shall add nothing to what we have already urged. Now-a-days 
every body knows that it is no impossibility at all. With 
respect to the second, she being supposed a man, her increas- 
ing corpulency would be disregarded. How many Joans and 
Jades have contrived to conceal their corpulency until almost 
the last moment, yet retaining their proper dress as females. 
Much more, then, would it never be suspected in a grave 
Pope disguised in the stiff robes of office. The third reason 
has the strongest appearance, but is not invincible. Joan 
had lived some time with her monk without breeding. After 
his death she was not more lucky, or perhaps unlucky, with 
other men, and therefore naturally concluded that she was 
what graziers call a free martin. When, therefore, she became 
pregnant, she attributed the symptoms probably to other causes, 
as married women frequently have done, and thus had no oppor- 
tunity of providing against the accident which occurred. That 
this is at least possible, the following fact will prove. Within 
the last ten years a circumstance exactly similar took place in 
Northampton. A woman had been married some time without 
having any family. She was of rather a large make, and a 
plethoric habit. One day, as she was serving some customers 
with earthenware, in which her husband dealt, she was sud- 
denly delivered of « child, that she expected as little as those 
that were present. This happened in a shop of the market- 


place, and is well known to the inhabitants there. Now see | 


how the case stands. Here is a respectable married woman, 
naturally desirous of having children, as all women are, yet 
having none for some years, gives up all expectation. She 8 
actively employed in the duties of her station, and thus either 
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disregards the usual symptoms, or imputes them to some mis- 
taken cause, while her size prevented its increase being re- 
marked by her neighbours. We believe both mother and child 
tobe yetalive. At any rate itis a recent case, and of its truth 
there are many witnesses, But the reason why such occur- 
rences are rare-is clearly this. Married women are continually 
flattering themselves, and single women dreading, that they 
are breeding. Therefore by both every symptom is . anxiously 
observed. The fears of the one, and the hopes of the other, 
sometimes have been destroyed by the lapse of years. So that 
these surprizes happen perhaps more frequently than is gene- 
rally known. We need not, therefore, with the pious archbi- 
shop of Florence, have recourse to any immediate interference 
of providence for what has certainly taken place where that 
interference cannot be suspected. And Protestants all think 
the Papal seat far more disgraced by the Johns than the Joans 
who have sat thereon. ahs 

Onuphrius concludes by denying the existence of the chaise 
percée, and the authority of the first detailer of this unlucky 
scrape. Now, unfortunately for his veracity, Bellarmine owns 
that the Pope is first placed in a vile seat, and whilst there his 
attendants sing, He raiseth the poor from the dust, and elevateth 
the poor from the mire, Stercore. Whence he says the name of 
sedes stercoraria, or close-stool. Besides, the present Pope has 
given the ancient utensil to Louis XVIII. as an infallible reme- 
dy for constipations of the bowels. Would we could get it to 
England, and place it in the tower along with the instruments of 
torture which the Spanish armada had on board! The reason 
why it has been so long out of use is thus given by one of 
their own writers— 


Non poterat quisquis reserantes zthera claves 
Non exploratis sumere testiculis. 

Cur igitur nostro mos hic jam tempore cessat ? 
Ante probat sese quilibet esse virum. 


No Pope of old assum’d the unerring keys, 

Bat first he past the test on chair of ease, 

And why not now that search ? because each can 
By many a bastard prove himself aman. 


In the objections made to the historians @nuphrius pursues 
his aceustomary plan of misrepresentation. He says that the 
irst to record the matter was a Cistercian monk of the name of 
Martinus, who lived long after, and stuffed his books with many 
‘mprobable tales. But, as we have seen, the first who records 


it was Rodulphus Flaviacensis, lib. 5, cap. 32, who lived within 
‘eventy or eighty years of Miss Joan, and there are five more 
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historians before Martinus, who was not a Cistercian monk, but 
a Pole—called, therefore, Polonus, Archbishop of Gnesna, and 
Penitentiary to the Pope. The evidence of Platina himself 
cannot be lightly rejected ; for he was secretary to Sextus the 
Fourth, and composed his history by that Pope’s request, who 
of course would examine it, and strike out any palpable and 
important fasehood. He is known to have consulted Damesus, 
Anastasjus, and other preceding writers. So there can be 
little doubt but he found this relation in the original Anasta- 
sius. But Onuphrius, by way of accounting for the general 
belief of this story,says thus. ‘ I think this fable had its rise 
from Pope John the Twelfth, a man of an impure life. He 
being made Pope when very young by the power of his father, 
Albericus, a Roman prince, (this, by the bye, completely over- 
turns what Onuphrius had before alleged, that for nine hun- 
dred years after Peter no person was made Pope, except he 
was a native of Rome, and had first passed through ali the 
intermediate degrees of the priesthood) kept a few mistresses, 
as Luitprand informs us, lib. 6, cap. 6 and 7. Of whom the 
most famous were Joan, Raineria, and Stephania. From 
John the Pope, and Joan his mistress, who governed all at 
Rome, as if she were Pope herself, this tale took its origin.’ 

But Onuphrius has here drawn upon his invention. For John 
had no mistress of that name as far as appears from Luitpran- 
dus, or any others. 

But we shall close our evidence, drawn from the testimony 
of honest and honourable men, whose histories are not disputed 
on any other point, by the witness of two as great liars as the 
world knows, a Devil! and a Pope! And first of the first 
being the undoubted parent of the second. Father Martin, a 
Minorite friar, in his Flores Temporum, tells us that Pope 
Joan, according to the custom of those times, attempted to ex- 
orcise a person possessed, when the jeering demon thus an- 


swered her— 


‘* Papa pater patrum Papissz pandito partum 
Et tibi tunc edam de corpore quando recedam. 


Fair Pope, father of fathers, tell to me, 
When a she- Pope's baby born shall be : 
Then shall this body, now possess'd, be free. 


Now sundry weighty reasons incline us to think the above to 
be only a joke of the good friar, who, however, lived about 
1490, and shews that then the tale was so allowed and we|! 
known, as to be the subject of epigrams and monkish wit. 
But to be more serious. in 1276 reigned another John, who 
would have himself styled John the Twenty-First, which could 
not be without reckoning her Ladyship, and therefore Onu- 
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phrius sets him down as the Twentieth only. Pius the Second 
and other Popes besides, make mention of their fair predeces- 
sor. In short, prior to the reformation, the Popedem of this 
learned female was undoubted and unnoticed. Afterwards it 
became convenient to deny it ; and, as it was of little import- 
ance to Protestant faith, whether she did or did not grace the 
Papal chair, the matter has rarely been examined, and the denial 
seems to have got general possession. Some Protestants, too, 
affecting liberality, profess their incredulity, and hence oblivion 
had well nigh thrown a shade over this curious, and surely not 
uninteresting transaction. 





A TRIBUTE 


TO THE MEMORY OF 


GEORGE THE THIRD, 


King of Great Britain and Ireland, who exchanged a Terrestrial for an Eternal 
Crown, January 29, 1820, in the 82d year of his age, and 60th of his reign. 
Written Febraary 9th, 1820, by a Lady. 

Time-honour'd sovereign of the sea-girt isles ! 
Lov’d monarch of oar hearts ! art thou releas’d ? 
Has thy pure spirit burst at length the bonds 
Which held its energetic powers immur’d 

In dungeon gloom, and soulless desolation ? 

The shades of death long compass’d thee around, 
And clouds of thickest darkness sat on thee ! 

Now death itself unlocks thy prison doors, 
- And thy immortal soul, emancipate, 

Rises at once to realms of life and light ! 

O, what must be its ecstacies, when freed 

From the dense cloud of flesh that veil’d its powers, 
On wings of light with speed transcending far 

The quickest glance of thought, it flies through space, 
By seraphs borne, who bring its welcome home 
And lead it to the presence of its God! 

In light effulgent, and in glory full, 

To bask, with soul unsated, eyes undimm’d 

More to enjoy, as more thou hast enjoy’d, 

The fulness of his presence, His, th’ Eternal ? 

The shadow of whose brightness is the sun, 

Who ever dwells in uncreated light ; 

Whose all pervading, all illaming beam 

Call’d into being those refulgent orbs 

Which spangle our horizon. Nor to these, 

Nor countless myriads more in unknown space, 
The wonders of creating love confines. 

What were the glories of an earthly throne 

To those which now encompass thee around ? 

What all the joys imperial pomp bestows, 
To those no eye bath secn, no ear hath heard, 
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Nor hath it enter’d the corrupted heart 

Of unassisted mortals to conceive! 

Dare our finite perceptions pierce so far, 

Or penetrate the infinite abyss 

Of dark futurity ? So far they dare 

As revelation points them out the way. 
These surely He, who to the expiring thief 
That own’'d him on the ignominious cross 
To be the sole eternal Son of God, 

There suffering for the sins of all mankind. 
O, surely He, who knew what is in man, 
Who, midst the deep excruciating pangs 
Of putting off that mature he assum’d 

For man’s redemption, with compassion fill'd, 
Breath’d forth these cheering death-dispelling words, 
‘ To-day shalt thou in Paradise be with me,’ 

Will to his pious worshipper restore 

His lov’d Amelia, that Jamented child, 

Whose loss his heart-felt grief to frenzy turn’d— 
That partner of his heart, who made life dear, 
(Who widow'd of his reason, only mourn’d, 

And slowly sunk before him to the tomb) 

Her too, the youngest, dearest of his race, 

His child of hope, who, with her cherub smiles 
Rais’d visions of delight ere yet the seeds 

Of knowledge springing in her fertile mind 

Were nurtur’d into fruit. Alas! whose ripe 
Luxuriant harvest was too early reap’d. 

These, with ten thousand blessed souls besides, 

His friends or kindred while he trod the earth, 

Shall welcome him to heaven, and there rejoice 
With pure, unfeign’d, increasing, endless love! — 
Then cease, ye loyal Britons, cease to mourn 

For this your king, your father, and your friend, 

To whom your grateful hearts allegiance paid, 

More true than e’er was utter'd by the tongue, 

Cr e’er confirm’d by oaths. His hoary head 

Had long beneath that weighty circlet bent, 

Which erst it firmly bore. The sword of power 
(Which mercy still had blunted of its edge,) 

Fell from his nérveless hand, and prostrate lay, 

Till grasp'd by him, who with a vigorous arm, 
Wields it in your defence by right of birth— 

Your sovereign now, as late your gracious prince. 

O, may he fill his righteous father’s throne i 
With piety as fervent, sou] as firm, 

Mercy as mild, justice as equipoised, 

And virtue as belov’d; that all may cry, 

* Another and the sanie— God save the King !" 
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